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7 was a good address that Senator Hoar made at the 
Bryn-Mawr College Commencement on June 2. Quot- 
ing Emerson's definition of civilization as ‘‘ the power of 
good women,” he stated it as the chief end of Bryn-Mawr 
and her sister colleges to make good women of their pu- 
pils, and to teach them to make good women and good 
men of theirs. He acknowledged his own belief in the 
expediency of woman suffrage, but he found that, without 
waiting for that, women were already taking a large share 
iu the highest politics of the country. The fate of the 
republic, ¢ said, depends upon the sentiments which in- 
spire the individual citizen, and through him the coun- 
cils and action of the republic. Whether the controlling 
motives in our national conduct are to be ambition, ava- 
rice, glory, power, and wealth, or justice, freedom, kind- 
ness, and the kindred tendencies, will depend on the indi- 
vidual quality of the individual citizen, and that in turn 
is to depend upon the character and influence of American 
women 

So the Senator said, and it is all true and notable, though 
it may be worth adding—lest the responsibilities should 
seem too many for women to bear—that while the turn of 
civilization depends on the character of women, that de- 
pends a good deal on the character of men, so that if our 
civilization come to grief, neither sex will be justified in 
layiog the whole blame for it on the other. 


Juperwe from the zeal with which the various Red 
Cross societies, relief commissions, and the like, are push- 
ing their work in many cities, they are alive to the fact 
that the relief of our soldiers does not need to wait for 
actual fighting, but is in order from the first week that 
sees volunteer soldiers in camp. Statistics of mortality 
during the civil war, which have been studied by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Wisconsip, seem to demonstrate 
that more than twice as many soldiers die in the field 
from disease as are killed in battle or die from the results 
of wounds. So as soon as soldiers are gathered in camps 
the opportunity for relief-work begins. This truth seems 
to have found recognition in Mrs. Leiter's gift of the 
Chickamauga Park Hotel for use as a hospital for the sick 
of the Chickamanga camp. In San Francisco the Red 
Cross relief societies have been prompt in their attentions. 
A letter from there, dated May 26, to the Boston Tran- 
script, from the Rev. T. C. Williams, formerly of New 
York, says that the Red Cross is the most popular institu- 
tion in the State; that the Red Cross women muke ready 
at Onkland for the regiments as they arrive, and not only 
weleome and feed them, ‘* but shirt the shirtless, and even 
shoe the shoeless "—details of relief that were only too ne- 
cessary in the cases of many of the recruits that are now 
on their way to Manila 


Symparay for individual Spaniards, and even for Spain 
hergelf in many phases of her present difficulties, is not 
rare iu this country. Tue Prince of Wales is reported to 
have confessed that though he has the warmest feelings 
towards the United States, he wishes to see Spain come 
out of the present struggle with as little injury as possible. 
It ign’t a confession that will hurt the Prince's standing in 
thig country, for many Americans of the most zealous pa- 
triotism are conscious of the same sentiments. Igdeed, 
the wish that Spain may sustain the least harm that is 
compatible with the accomplishment of the ends for which 
the war was begun is pretty general in this country, as it 
ought to be, for it is sensible and natural, The trouble 
with that letter that-Mr. Love of the Philadelphia Peace 
Union addressed to the Queen Regent was not that he 
said that he was sorry for Spain, but that he discredited 
the war altogether, which is quite a different matter. Mr. 
Love is obviously a goose, and the expulsion of him and 
his society from their headquarters in Independence Hall 
was a very proper sequence to his epistolary endeavors. 
The story that he is an aspirant for the Nobel prize of 
$60,000, which is offered annually for the most successful 
effort in restraint of war, must be taken with salt. If that 
prize is awarded in connection with our present war, the 
likeliest candidate for it at present would seem to be Ad- 
miral Dewey. 
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Tue Massachusetts Horticultural Society offers an an- 
nual prize for the best kept country place, and the so- 
ciety’s Garden Committee is going about this month seek- 
ing to determine who shall have it. The competition 
must be brisk in the neighborhood of Boston, the neigh- 
borhood of which for forty miles around abounds in beau- 
tiful places. ‘The favorite in this year’s competition seems 
to be the place of Mr. Davis Nivins, at South Framingham, 
where there is an estute of something like 500 acres de- 
voted to horticulture, floriculture, and the development of 
the beauties of landscape-gardening. Two chief pleasures 
are incident to the creation of a beautiful country place, 
the joy of making it, and the joy of showing it to persons 
who know enough to appreciate in detail what has been 
accomplished. To the latter gratification the Horticult- 
ural Society’s aunual award must minister in important 
measure, since it involves showing one’s place off to 
chosen experts who undertake to give an opinion as to its 
merits. Of course the possession of a beautiful country 
place is a joy too, but only to owners whose purses are 
very, very long, for horticulture on a large scale is com- 
parable in its exactions to such delights as horse-racing, 
yachting, litigation, and war. 


Tue New York Charity Organization Society (105 East 
Twenty-second Street) has undertaken a sort of summer 
school of practical philanthropy, which begins on June 
20, and lasts six weeks. Its list of lecturers and assist- 
ants includes Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, Colonel War- 
ing, Dr. Albert Shaw, Jacob A. Riis, Homer Folks, Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, of Boston, Professor Richard Mayo 
Smith, of Columbia University, and seven other wise and 
edifying persons, all of noted proficiency in the theory 
and practice of looking after folks who can’t take proper 
care of themselves. The course will include a series of 
talks and discussions, visits to institutions, special inves- 
tigations and practice in district visiting, and office-work. 
There is no charge for instruction, but students who un- 
dertake the course will be expected to complete it. Such 
a course can hardly fail to attract studeuts of sociology, 
and persons generally who are interested in their neigh- 
bor and how best to do their duty*to him. The society 
wants four scholarships of $75 each to enable four uni- 
versity graduates to take the course. 


Is any one keeping an eye on the Mormons? There is 
more than the usual yield of rumors about them and their 
doings, and especially about their proselytings in the 
South and East. The women of the Missionary Associa- 
tion of Long Island complain of their activity in Brook- 
lyn, which town, they say, is being systematically can- 
vassed by Mormon missionaries, who are steadily shipping 
converts from over the bridge to Utah. No doubt in 
most communities there is an element that is ready to be 
converted to any persuasion that is put forth with suffi- 
cient zeal. Women of limited sense, who are thoroughly 
tired of the life they are living, and see no prospect of a 
change under ordinary circumstances, may be expected to 
consider with attention the exhortations of any mission- 
ary whose promises include salvation,.a complete change 
of scene, and, as a preliminary, a long free ride on the 
railroads. 


Txose of us who are poor will find it easy living in 
Manila should we ever be really welcomed there. Four 
dollars a month will pay the wages of a man-servant. 
Out of this the servant, according to the present régime, 
will pay ten per cent. to the government, support his wife 
and children, feed himself, and run a fighting-cock. Mr. 
J. E. Stevens, who is authority for this statement, says 
that forty cents a day supplied his table—five cents extra 
being all that was necessary to have orchids on his table 
and pease in his soup. 

Whether a woman could live on as little or would re- 
quire more’is vot stated. Her way of managing a house 
is likely to differ from that of a bachelor. More econom- 
ical than men in questions of food and the luxuries of the 
table, she is apt to have more requirements about the 
house, and to be more exacting in the way of service. 
She is apt, too, to use more of an establishment than a man 
does, to spread herself over a greater amount of space. 
Her innovations will often turn a well-appointed bachelor 
establishment upside down. She finds no scrap-baskets 
in the bedrooms, and is inspired to look for other short- 
comings, all of which she goes about remedying as a 
matter of principle. This manner of procedure has 
sometimes led to the supposition of her greater extrava- 
gance. 

There are two family possessions the love of which she 
will not be likely to share with her Manila neighbors—the 
house-soakes, those that live up in the rafters and keep 
the premises clear of rats, and the fighting-cocks, which 
each native values more than all the other members of 
his household. When a fire breaks out he looks after the 
safety of his game-cock, removing it to a safe place before 
he turns his attention to the rest of his family. 


MarGarRet Ootivy voiced the unuttered cry in many 
a woman’s heart when she confessed, with a quaintness all 
her own, how she would have liked it bad this or that 
great man been her son. 

In these days of our naval heroes—these days of such 
men as young Hobson and the seven young volunteers 
who went with him—the cry of Margaret Ogilvy comes 
back to us, and every woman with a woman’s beart must 
wish she could have been the mother of such men. Great- 
ness, to be sure, is not proved alone in the smoke of battle 
or in the dangers of warlike adventures, but for all that it 
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is in times of war that we see the greatest of all spectacles 
among men—that of one who counts his life as nothing 
when he can lay it down for the sake of another. 

War brings us many evils, but it gives us many ideals 
—ideals, like guiding-stars, to which the new generation 
must hitch their chariots or perish. How can the mothers 
of to-day resist them? How can they look to anything 
else from their sons? How-cin they be without that glad- 
ness which rejoices when a son is born into the world? 
For just such possibilities lie in their own babes—the un- 
welcome bubes, the babes that are dreaded, the babes 
that are never talked about—as lay in those who have 
lived to prove their greatness to-day. 

Among certain orthodox Jews every woman looks to the 
possibility of her being the mother of that redeemer who 
has been promised to her race, and governs her life in 
accordance. Perhaps if among us the possibility of our 
children being built of such heroic stuff as that of which 
Hobson and his fellow-volunteers were made were oftener 
in the mother’s heart, we would hear less of the tired 
ones, the impatient, the bowed, the rebellious, or even the 
ignorant. 


Year by year the work of the charitable is more 
and more devoted to ameliorating the condition of the 
poor in hot weather. Fresh Air Funds, Sea-side Homes, 
Floating Hospitals, have become the order of the day, 
and every season adds to their number. Subscriptions 
are asked for daily, for the money subscribed is at once 
used, and the needs of other children and babies have sti|] 
to be considered. So well has Bishop Potter understood 
this, that in sending out an appeal for money for the Sum- 
mer Home at Tompkins Cove, on the Hudson, founded by 
the Fresh Air Fund of the Pro-Cathedral, he begins by 
saying, ‘‘ Unwelcome as this intrusion upon your time and 
attention may be, the undersighed venture upon it.” And 
yet there are not many who want to ignore the request. One 
has only to see some of the poor mothers with their babies 
on the crowded docks gasping for air, or to witness a not 
uncommon sight, that of a child dying on some ferry 
where its mother has carried it for a breath of fresh air, 
to realize how great the need, and how welcome must be 
the opportunity to meet it. And such a little is of ser- 
vice! The Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, who have erected some new buildings at West 
Coney Island, tell us that one dollar will give six children 
a day's outing, surf-bathing, and a lunch, while five dol- 
lars will support one child for two weeks. The beneficial 
results may be judged from the fact that last summer the 
average gain in weight among the children in five days— 
the usual stay—was one pound and four ounces, which is 
more than three times the normal growth. 


Mrs. SchvuyLer VAN RensseLaer and some others of 
the Public Education Association have been instrumental 
in establishing play-grounds for the tenement-house chil- 
dren, to be used when the schools are closed in summer. 

Crime has been discovered to bear a certain relation to 
the order of man’s other activities. Thus it is now said 
that since the war broke out there have been fewer dis- 
turbances of the peace. When the brains of children 
in summer are idle their misdemeanors increase. That 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do is be 
ginning to be adopted as an axiom by the sociologists, to 
say nothing of philanthropical workers. It is to keep the 
idle school-children out of mischief, then, that these play- 
grounds have been established—the great field for mis- 
chief lying in the crowded streets, where, without surveil- 
lance or occupation, they have been forced to find their 
only recreation until now. 

The present plan is to turn the large square court 
yards which are enclosed by nine-tenths of the public- 
school buildings into play-grounds for the children. In 
these loads of sand are to be deposited, in which the little 
ones can play, with shovels and pails, as every child, rich 
or poor, finds in¢xhaustible pleasure in doing. To each 
play-ground a kindergarten-teacher will be attached, who 
will train the children in certain exercises, without letting 
them imagine themselves at school. The piano will be 
brought into the court-yard, and the children taught to 
dance gnd to march to music. Of course games will be 
in greaf favor. Upon the roofs, wherever the architecture 
of the building permits, chairs and other accommodations 
will be provided for mothers who want to be cool while 
sewing or looking after some infant. Who can say that 
the presence of women on our school boards has not been 
of value to our citizens? 


GENERAL MiLEs says that, so far as he knows, the 
Turkish is ‘the only army in Europe in which no stimu- 
lants of any kind are allowed to the troops. In England 
the daily ration includes a half-gill of ram; in France the 
soldier is under certain circumstances allowed half a litre 
of wine, half a litre of beer, half a litre of cider, the six- 
teenth of a litre of brandy; in Italy he has one-quarter 
litre of wine; in Austria brandy is furnished. The war 
ration in Austria also includes smoking-tobacco for the 
men and cigars for the officers.” 

If it were only all the other way! There is nothing the 
upholder of strict temperance might not urge, but he will 
hardly be willing to look to Turkey either for good illus- 
trations or examples. However, there is one other feature 
of their army life which it might be well to imitate: “In 
the principal barracks [visited by General Miles] the 
accommodations were so ample that at least forty men 
could have enjoyed the luxury of a Turkish bath at the 
same time.” 


In these days, when our interests in armies and all that 
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concerns them are almost peremptory, it may be as well 
to add to what General Miles ascribes the great efficiency 
of the Sultan’s army: ‘‘ They are all Moslems, and their 
religion has three.elements which contribute largely to 
their soldierly qualities. First, it teaches them to believe 
in absolute despotism; second, it enforces simplicity of 
life and strict temperance; and third, it promises them 
unending pleasures in heaven as a reward for their endur- 
ance on earth. 





OUR PARIS 
LET ToR 


ATS! What curious things they are, to be sure! I 
remember in my extreme youth writing an ode to 
one of mine, addressed, ** To my Hat, the trusted Friend 
of my Head.” As the result of various transplantings, I 
have forgotten what I said to this confidant of my child- 
hood. But in these end-of-the-century days, as one looks 
at some of the strange expansions on the top of the ‘* mush- 
rooms” of a milliner’s show-room,one would never predict 
for them a future of trust, to say nothing of intimacy. 
Some of the hats this year are extraordinary. I have 
seen certain of them trimmed with feathers that look as 
though they had an edging of black silk crocheted 
around them. Others are combinations of wild ribbons 
and rakish-looking quills poised on the top of most im- 
ssible shapes that suggest nothing but total depravity. 
Everything is worn. I think one must make up her 
mind that everything always will be worn. There is a 
certain kind of hat of which I am very fond, turned up in 
the back and tip-tilted over the face. I asked for it in 
one house on the Rue de la Paix. ‘‘ Nothing of that sort 
is worn this year,” said the saleswoman in a superior tone 
of voice. In the next I got it, at Virot’s, shown me as 
one of the latest things” It was very pretty; black, of 
large-grained loosely woven straw, with a deliciously va- 
cillating brim, above which were black tulle and flaring 
guills spangled with jet springing from jet ornaments. 
"he cache-peigne in the back was of Jacqueminot roses. 
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All hats over the face this year have very wide, flaring 
trimming in front. One sees more than anything else 
wings outspread 
just as though 
ready to fly, and 
one almost on 
the very brim 
Blue and mauve 
seem to be the fa 
vorite colors, and 
hats of one tone 
are everywhere 
One pretty shape 
apparently had the 
note of color given 
by a big buuch of 
forget - me - nots 
planted squarely 
in front, from 
which branched 
forget - me-not-col 
ored wings, on a 
background in 
straw of the same 
color. Hats turned 
up in front, of 
course, are the 
newest things, but 
not many women, 
after all, can wear 





them. They are 
nearly alwaystrim- 
med with quills, 


stuck through a knot of ribbon coming over the turned-up 
brim. 

Fancy straws of all kinds, with reds and blues woven 
into them, are seen, and plaid ribbons. One charming 
new turned-up black hat had two large black feathers in 
front, springing from a jet ornament and curling over the 
brim on to the hat itself. Picture-hats have the feathers 
curling off the brim, which is often quite flat. Tulle hats 
are much seen, and cloudy-looking constructions, very 
charming, whose foundations are pale gray or blue or 
pink straws, with no trimmings other than tulle of the same 
color and many quills, also harmouizing in tone, 


As I wrote you quite two months ago, wraps are to be, 
and are,so much more worn than for many seasons past. 
One sees women making visits in very smart summer silks 
or fleurs de laine, with wraps of light cloth, trimmed with 
nothing but ruffles of the same material and stitching. It 
goes without saying that these are the bias, flaring, “ slink- 
ly-looking” mantles that came in at the end of last win 
ter, the ruffles more biassed than ever, if possible. But 
such pretty little three-cornered wraps are seen, like a lit- 
tle old-fashioned shaw], with ruffles of lace around them. 
A very smart wrap I saw had a round yoke of Chantilly 
to which was attached a round bias cape edged with a 
wide band of Chantilly and a fall of the lace. A ruffle of 
lace also finished the round empiécement, and above that 
was a scarf of mousseline de soie, following all around the 
outline of the yoke, knotted in front, and falling in long 
ends, finished with bouillous of mousseline de soie. 


Black silks? Yes, they are worn, but generally in 
moirés. No failles, nor surals, nor anything of that 
kind are seen. They are generally made in princesse 
form or princesse effects—everything must be princesse 
effect this year; though, as I said, all but the statuesque 
fight a little shy of the actual princesse form. All the 
black moirés I have seen—and I have seen a good many 
—were made with a ruffle on each side of the front, start- 
ivg at the neck and going down the entire length of the 
dress to outline a sort of polonaise, broadening as it went. 
This was headed with beautiful passementerie, or silver 
galloon, or something of the kind, with a belt of the same. 
The effect was very smart. 

After all, 1 have seen one or two ‘‘ plain” black silks, 
but made with black lace over while, put on in some of 
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the long polonaise-like effects, that every one by this time 
knows, but which are so difficult to describe. With this 
even an elderly woman may have a little round yoke all of 
white, with two little bands of turquoise velvet around the 
lace collar. One of the prettiest models I have seen this 

ear, charming for anybody, was made in mauve fleurs de 
a The skirt was plain, except for a shaped ruffle. 
The waist was entirely made of puffs of embroidered tulle 
and bands of embroidered fleurs de laine, opening over 
a litile front of 
lace. The tulle 
gave the round 
effect that is so 
much seen now, 
and made little 
puffs on the 
shoulders. Loops 
and ends of black 
velvet fastened 
by small steel 
buckles finished 
the two sides of 
the front. The 
belt was of black 
velvet. Black 
velvet rosettes 
finished the neck 
in front. 


Lovely frocks 
were worn at 
Sarah Bern- 


hardt’s new play, 
‘‘Lysiane.” A 
Paquin ball dress 
was of while tulle 
embroidered with 
silver spangles. 
Silver spangles 
dotted it all over, while little silver vines ran down each side 
of the front. The waist had a spangled bolero, finished at 
the top by a bertha of black Chantilly, also embroidered 
with silver, and long sleeves lamées, as it is called, in the 
same way. Another ball dress was of Nile-green silk 
broché with silver flowers, the skirt finished at the bot- 
tom with a little ruche of cream-colored tulle. The waist 
was of the same, slightly bloused, and trimmed with a 
bertha cut into two points, one on either side. The 
sleeves were short and tight-fitting to half-way above the 
elbows. Two little epaulettes of frilled lace finished them 
on the shoulders, while two little lace scarfs hung to 
the elbows, as half-sleeves. The daintiest feature of the 
gown was achain of tiny pink roses, worn like the long 
chains of which everybody possesses at least one now- 
adays. One novelty worn by Sarah Bernhardt was a 
redingote of cream-colored gingham over a pleated skirt 
of surah 





A charming frock was of rose alpaca trimmed with three 
graduated rows of Irish guipure insertion, edged with 
bouillons of tulle. The waist was trimmed with the 
sume, put on in rings, and had dainty squares of embroid- 
ered linen edged with lace down the front, the points 
springing from velvet knots, The collar was a velvet 
centre bordered with linen on each edge. 

One feature of this year’s styles, as worn by Parisians, 
is the great number of smart tailor gowns seen on every 
occasion. At the races one sees the two extremes—either 
very elaborate crépe de Chines, gauzes, foulards, taffetas, 
or very severe tailor-mades, of the most correct descrip- 
tion. But these last sometimes wander off into fantasies 
that are often charming for summer wear. A gown of 
black cloth, for instance, has a sort of Norfolk jacket, 
belted in behind, and a collar with flaring revers, from 
which fall, like a fancy handkerchief, ends of blue and 
white striped silk edged with a checked border. The 
same pretty check was in the skirt, which opened in a sort 
of polonaise effect over this silk under-skirt. Under this 
was worn a blouse of soft faille in changeable blue silk, 
pale blue at the top, deeper at the waist, and shirred 
on to cords—the 
shirrs beginning at 
the throat and end- 
ing at the under- 
arm seams. The 
sleeves were 
shirred inversely. 
The collar and ac- 
cessories were of 
the check. Little 
checks that make 
handkerchief ef- 
fects trim every- 
thing 


Speaking of fou- 
lards, Mile. Sée has 
sketched a charm 
ing one from Dou- 
eet — white spots 
on a blue ground. 
The corsage is 
“*ray-éd ” with 
black velvet; the 
sides and the yoke 
are in Irish gui- 
pure; the belt is of 
black velvet. The 
skirt is tight-fitting 
at the top, and fin- 
ished by a shaped pleated ruffle attached by zigzags of 
velvet. 

The next sketch, also from Doucet, is in supple taffeta 
in pale blue, with a bolero trimmed with a relief in what 
are called little ribbons frizzed. It crosses in front with 
a black velvet chou. ‘The corsage is in blue mousseline 
de soie of the same tone as the silk, incrusted with entre- 
deux of Valenciennes. The sleeves are trimmed with 
bias bands of velvet in two tones—one lighter, one darker, 
than the body of the waist. Hat from Carlier, in white 
tulle trimmed with roses and a large bow of black velvet. 

The last sketch is a corsage entirely in open - work 
guipure, trimmed with a quaint collar in white mousse- 
line de soie, shirred, and bordered with guipure. Front 
of mousseline de soie. KATHARINE DE FOREST. 
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WOMEN AND MEN, 
TORPEDOES IN PHILANTHROPY. 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON somewhere says that if 
you take a company of saints or angels and let them 
bind themselves together with ropes and chains, they will 
necessarily be found quarrelling within twenty-four hours. 
Vast organizations, unless based on very broad grounds 
and made of very flexible material, are apt to come to 
grief; and nove more so than those organized for a moral 
object. A striking illustration lies in the fact that while 
the late Miss Frances Willard’s just praises are resounding 
in the community, one of the first acts following upon her 
death has been the explosion of a series of torpedoes inside 
the great temperance organization she founded, The tor- 
does consist of a series of vehement attacks upon Lady 
Tenry Somerset, who has been three times chosen vice- 
resident at large of the World’s Christian Temperance 
Unisn, and will be until 1899 its acting president. The 
two most conspicuous of these assaults proceed from 
Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, who signs herself ‘* Honorary 
Life President of the World’s Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union.” As this excellent lady expresses in one of 
them a desire for the utmost publicity in her action, there 
seems an obvious propriety in calling attention to it. 

The most curious aspect of these attacks is that while 
most of them bear on poiuts where Lady Henry’s course 
has been modified by the fact that she lives in England, 
and has English conditions to meet, yet the leading one is 
founded on an act that even from the point of view of 
American temperance women would seem honorable. It 
seems that Lady Henry Somerset announced to her Eng 
lish friends last January that although, when her son 
lived with her and had his friends there, she sometimes 
had wine for the use of guests, yet now, as her son has a 
home of his own, she has decided that henceforth intoxi 
cating drinks shall not be served at Radnor Castle, either 
to guests or servants. This would seem to most temper 
ance advocates, one would think, a matter of extreme re- 
joicing and increased confidence. On the contrary, the 
very first charge made against Lady Henry is that, *‘al 
though an abstainer personally, she has allowed wine to 
be served at her own table to her guests till January of 
the present year.” She is to be judged, in other words, 
not by the practice she has adopted, but by the practice 
she has abandoned. What is most remarkable is that the 
original practice must have been perfectly well known to 
Miss Willard, who had been the guest of Lady Henry 
Somerset, and who saw no obstacle to the friendship 
which was so admirable. There is no more curious 
moral complication than to tolerate an official while com- 
mitting a supposed fault and to begin to punish her for 
the sin when she has ceased to commit it—as if a school 
master should admit that a boy had been a model of good 
behavior since 1898 came in, but should proceed to admin 
ister a retrospective flogging because he was not equally 
good in 1897. 

There follows in these documents a long series of 
charges against this distinguished woman, some of wiich 
are so trivial that they seem as if the pen of Thackeray 
or Dickens had sketched them ina satire. She is attacked, 
for instance, because there are two beer-houses on her 
estates, although the evidence cited makes it clear that 
she has only a life interest in them, and could not close 
them if she would. She is denounced for saying before 
a Parliamentary committee that she does not regard wine 
drinking as a wrong per se, but only because it tends to 
encourage immoderate drinking. She is blamed for saying, 
before the Royal Commission, *‘ I am not in favor of anv 
law for prohibition at this moment [in England], because I 
think it would be altogether and absolutely impractic 
ble.” She is reproached for taking the attitude, ‘I con 
fess that while I believe Sunday closing [of taverns] in 
England would be of great value, I should prefer our 
friends to limit their efforts, in the cities, at any rate, to 
closing the public-houses save for one or two hours on 
Sunday.” She gives as her reason that anything else would 
be distinctly class legislation. ‘‘ So long as it is not prac- 
ticable 1o close the club of the rich man, which is, in effect, 
his public-house, I do not think we have any right abso 
lutely to close the public-house of the working-classes, 
except by their own vote.” (The italics are my own.) 

I do not see how any dispassionate person, whether a 
total abstainer or otherwise, can help seeing in each of 
these statements that strong sense and practical tendency 
which have marked all the career of Lady Henry Somerset. 
To those who have seen these qualities tested, as the 
writer has done, before legislative committees whose only 
aim was apparently to entrap her into some unguarded 
statement, her remarks will seem very much in character. 
In England, where the whole problem is very differ 
ent from what it is here, and where the drinking usages 
of society are so much more formidable, it is a matter for 
rejoicing that she keeps her path so clear in the midst of 
difficulties and entanglements. On the other hand, the 
rf who attacks her on such grounds as these, and says, 
‘* However shining her abilities, however pure her char- 
acter, she is utterly unfitted to be the leader of the 
W.C.T.U. because of her views upon the above-mentioned 
points,” says something which naturally elicits the reply, 
**So much the worse for the society with the many ini- 
tials.” Yet it is in the pursuance of this aim that Mrs 
Leavitt now wishes to alter the constitution of the organ- 
ization, to change the method of conducting its organ, and 
meantime, apparently, to carry on a war of circulars with 
the acting president. To all this Lady Henry Somerset 
quietly replies, ‘ I shall remain at my post in the World’s 
W.OT.U. for I answer not to you for my conduct or 
opinions, but I answer to the God whom I serve and the 
women whom I love.” 

An obvious indirect result of all this effort of an hon- 
orary president to rid herself of an acting president of 
whom she disapproves will of course be that many men 
will say, ‘‘Mere women’s quarrels.” It is undoubtedly 
true that on this point, in the words of Mrs. Poyser, ‘‘ God 
made some of ’em foolish, to match the men.” From 
the Salvation Army down to village choirs, men have 
found themselves quite as capable as women of petty 
squabbles. The more proper inference will be—and it is 
one of great importance—that the higher the moral aim, 
the more essential it is to have a broad and tolerant plat- 
form for any organization, to allow the maximum of free- 
dom, and not expect every ardent philanthropist to see 
precisely eye to eye with every other. Todo this last is to 
insure defeat. Tuomas WENTWORTH HiGGINsON. 
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FOULARD GOWN WITH GUIPURE BLOUSE 


NEW PARIS GOWNS 


ke combination of lace with silk is most cleverly car 
ried out this season, and in a way that makes it more 
becoming than ever A most attractive gown has a skirt 
of plain colored foulard, the only trimming a band of the 
material put on to go around the skirt and up in a point 
at the front The body of the waist is of guipure lace, 
with the sleeves and a basque of silk to match the skirt 
The trimming is especially odd, consisting of folds of the 


TAN WOOL WITH WHITE CHENILLE EMBROIDERY 
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silk edged with a pleated ruffle, put on 
so that the ends finish at the throat in 
afullbow. The hat worn with it is in 
a Louis XVI. style, of white straw, 
worn down over the face, and trimmed 
with a wreath of roses. 

An effective foulard gown is made 
with a deep pleated flounce. The ef 
fect of the gown is really that of a 
double skirt, for the upper part is 
edged with another flounce headed 
with a band of guipure lace, and is 
cut in deep points back and front. 
The waist has a yoke and sleeves of 
guipure lace, while the body is of silk; 
and where it is cut out around the yoke 
is a luce ruffle headed with a quilling 
of ribbon. The lace collar is very 
high, made with turned-over points. 
The hat is a straw toque trimmed with 
bunches of hortensias 

A tan cloth gown from la maison 
Weille is very dainty and effective. 
The material is embroidered with white 
chenille dots The skirt has a flounce 
which is draped at one side, and out 
lines an apron front. The waist is very 
graceful, made of both plain and em- 
broidered material. It has a wide collar 
and revers which form epaulettes, made 
of turquoise velvet. ‘The yoke is of 
white mousseline de soie. The straw 
hat is trimmed with a bow of change- 
able taffeta ribbon and shaded green 
feathers 

Most elaborate gowns of black net 
and mousseline de soie are worn for 
afternoons, made and trimmed almost 
as though they were for evening wear 
One model has three graduated ruffles 
of pleated net, which spread out in 
fan shape. Over these hang straight 
breadths of the net, which are appli 
quéd with guipure lace outlined with 
blue paillettes. The waist is fastened 
at the side, draped in soft folds, and is 
most elaborately trimmed with pail- 
lettes and lace. There area square yoke 
and high collar and sleeves, all of the 
spangled lace. The hat is of black 
tulle trimmed with jetted bows. 


TACT IN THE SICK-ROOM. 








WOMAN who was slowly recover FOULARD WITH PLEATED FLOUNCES, LACE YOKE AND SLEEVES. 


ing from a long illness dropped 

her head back on her pillow as a visitor 

left the room, and said, with a weary sigh, ‘*Oh, why 

doesn't somebody write an article of things not to do in a 
sick-room?” Sv» this series of *‘ don'ts” was writien 

Don't sit between the invalid and the light—from win 
dow, gas, or lamp. To do so puts the face of the visitor 
in darkness and irritates all the nerves, especially those of 
the eyes and head. 

Don't sit in a rocking-chair and rock. It makes many 
well people nauseated to see a person swaying back and 
forth ; to an invalid it is anguish in all ways. 

Never, ina well-meant desire to help, 
insist upon beating up or changing pil- 
lows unless asked to do so. Pillows 
that look uncomfortable are very often 
placed exactly where an invalid wants 
them 

Never change the light in a room— 
that is, pull shades up or down 

Never take flowers that have a strong 
odor into the room, but select those 
that have the least perfume and are 
the brightest to look at 

Never speak of the changed looks of 
the patient. Itis certainly not pleasant, 
when one is weak and ill, to be told, 
** Well, you look just like wax”; or 
“How thin you have grown.” These 
remarks were actually made. 

Never sit in such a position that an 
invalid will have to turn eye or head 
to look at you; it is most fatiguing 
for any one, and for a sick person it 
is a serious drain upon the strength. 

Never speak of anything unpleasant 
in any way to an invalid; for there are 
of necessity many idle hours in a sick- 
room, and often many wakeful ones, 
and the mind dwells on all that has 
been said to the ears. So let it be 
bright and cheerful and amusing. 

Above all, never sit on the bed, or 
stay above fifteen minutes at the out- 
side, in the room of any person just re- 
covering from an illness. 

Do not mention exciting subjects in 
conversation, even if not unpleasant. 

Never ask an invalid, ‘* Shall 1 make 

such and such a thing for you to eat 
or to drink?” Make it, and send it 
without asking. Half the battle is 
won with a delicate and capricious ap- 
vetite if itisgivenasurprise. Besides, 
f the invalid does not like it it can be 
let alone, and it is difficult to decline 
gracefully a well-meant offer of some 
detested viand. 

But first, last, forever, and all the 
time, remember not to stay too long 
when making your call. 

People who are well and strong mean 
very kindly actions very often, and do 
agonizing ones, because they personally 
do not know what it is to be ill, and @ 
bundle of nerves, each one having anu 
end on the outside. It is for such 
well people that this advice is writ- 





STAINED FINGERS. 


TOW the time has come when the housewife who does 
much of her own cooking or preserving must often 
have her fingers stained with the juice of berries, peaches, 
ete., and it may be well to remind her that the fumes of 
sulphur will remove most fruit stains from the fingers 
Put a tiny Jump of sulphur in a tin plate, pour on a 
little alcohol, and set it on fire. Hold the finger- tips 
above the flame, and the discoloration will disappear. 


ten. BLACK NET WITH LACE APPLIQUE AND SPANGLES. 
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over that on the opposite side. A perfect five-pointed star is necessary. Make 
a pattern first, and cut the muslin slightly larger to allow for turning. Sew 
them on by hand, and allow the sewing to run across from poiut to point of the 
star, making it flat in the centre. 

A wide strong binding of canvas is sewn on the inner edge. This has eyelets 
fastened on it to allow the insertion of the flag halyard. 











































COOL SUMMER GOWNS. 


\ DAINTY gown of polka-dotted écru linen with the spots in white silk has 
LA a very deep straight flounce which is set on the sheath top of the skirt with 
a double row of undulated white silk cord. The cord passes up one side of the 
front, where the skirt is open, having for ornament pearl buttons encrusted 
with cut steel. This manner of arranging the skirt is a new point, many of 
the later imported models being made to open at the side or directly in front. 
Some tailor skirts are closed with a double line of bone buttons and button-holes 
in front, imitating a redingote, as there are buttons on the jacket apparently a 
continuation of those on the skirt. Gowns of silk and thin fabrics are often 
studded with buttons of the most elaborate description. 
The back of the skirt is closely shirred at the waist line, and there is no lining. 
The entire width at the hem is four yards, 

s The low-cut corsage, arranged in three pleats each side of the front, is trimmed 
about the shoulders with a deep collar, which continues in fichu fashion across 
the bodice, edged with a broad linen lace, and is caught together with a cravat 
bow of white hem-stitched silk lawn. The tucked lawn chemisette is adjustable, 
enabling one to give variety to the toilette by the use of other colors 

The back of the waist is without seams, and the sleeves, small at the top, are 
slightly full at the cuff, which is straight and finished with atiny ruffle. Such a 
waist may be made unlined, and the entire model is pretty for gingham, batiste, 
or cambric. 

Quantity of material for gown—10 yards of linen, 2 yards of lace, 1 yard of 
lawn. 





A simple Madras gown for the country has its corsage composed of broad tucks 
in front, the upper one framing a square removable plustron of black satin, which 
fabric also forms a pointed girdle and narrow cuffs, contrasting harmoniously 
with the Dresden colors of the gown. The back of the waist is closely fitted 

The peasant skirt, slightly gored at the front and sides, is made with four deep 
tucks encircling it below the knee. It is gathered at the waist, and its width 
is three vards and three-quarters. 

The sailor hat has a black satin band, and the parasol is of plain straw-colored silk 

Approximate quantity of material for gown—12 yards of Madras, 1 yard of 
black satin. 


SIMPLE COTTON GOWN FOR COUNTRY WEAR 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 83.—({See Page 535.) 


op 
HOW TO MAKE A FLAG. et 
‘1 a ordinary material selected for a flag is wool bunting yy 
There is a difference in the quality, but the heaviest is the =x, — 
most durable, particularly if there is to be much exposure to the y Ty 
weather Woo! bunting is eighteen inches wide, and the average ‘Sera 
price is twenty-five cents per yard. It is sometimes to be had ) | 
cheaper, but quite as often dearer in these days. For war-times ¢ {| v /\ } 
have occasioned a lavish display of our national emblem, and \ x \ \ 
this has made bunting, as well as flags, ‘‘ go up.” / \ . 
It is better to decide the exact dimensions of the flag before the / + - ey 
materials are purchased, and in this way avoid too much piecing \ 
of the stripes of ‘Old Glory.” and also too much waste in | 
cutting the material. As the bunting is so narrow, it of course | \ 
cuts some width stripes to better advantage than others. It is Vide ah 
therefore well to plan your flag according to the width of your PVP 
bunting, if you can do so. A flag of ten or one of fifteen feet j \ 
will cut economically. In the first case, three of the stripes Hil \ 
can be cut from each width of bunting; in the second, exactly Mf 
two. In the blue also this size is convenient. / / \ 
The standard measurements of an American flag, as given by =~, \ 
the army and navy code, are as follows: wloyS 


“The depth or hoist of the flag must be ten-nineteenths of 
the length. The thirteen stripes are of equal width, and the union is four-tenths of 
the length of the field in length and seven stripes in width.” . 

In trying to calculate on these proportions, the fractions and inches grow horribly 
formidable. Certain sizes, however, are easier to make than others, partly because 
there are not so many parts of inches to consider, and partly because they cut better 
from the bunting. The ten feet long or fifteen feet long flags aforesaid are good 
sizes for the amateur to make, for these reasons. 

Flag ten feet long: In this size each stripe (seven red and six white) is five inches 
wide. This makes the whole width five feet five inches. The union is four feet 
long, and seven stripes or thirty-five inches wide. 

A flag of fifteen feet in length must have each stripe seven and a half inches wide, 
which makes the whole width eight feet one and a half inches. The union is six feet 
long by seven stripes or fifty-two and a half inches wide. 

For a flag ten feet long, three yards of blue bunting, seven of red, and six of white 
will be ample. One fifteen feet long will take seven yards of blue, fourteen of white, 
and fifteen of red bunting. 

Selvages may be left on the outside edges of the flag, but on each side of each 
stripe and on three sides of the blue union seams must be allowed of one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch. All seams must be flat fells, evenly sewed. Two inches are 
allowed on the outer ends of the stripes for a broad flat hem. Sew all seams with 
silk. It is stronger and wears better. 

The stars are cut from linen or a soft-finished muslin. Ninety are needed, as they POLKA-DOTTED LINEN GOWN. 
are put on both sides of the union—forty-five on each side, and each row sewn exactly Cut Paper Pattern No. 84.—[(See Page 535.] 
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THIN SUMMER GOWNS. 








LTHOUGH with wars and rumors of wars there is a 
£1 very unsettled feeling as to where people shall spend 
the summer, it is none the less certain that there will have 
to be some holiday life, and people will go out of town, 
and most of them to some watering-place. Of course the 
number who own country houses is limited. At present 
it would seem as though there were not to be quite so 
many people at the sea-shore as inland, and the gowns 
that are being made up are such as will do service more 
in the dry air of the mountains than in the damp air of 
the sea-shore. Organdics and thin muslins of all kinds, 
that would very soon lose their freshness in sea-breezes, 
are consequently having a great boom, and very dainty 
and fresh they look piled up on the counters, or made up 
in fascinatingly attractive gowns all ready to wear. 

There has been a great advance made this season in the 
linings over which the thin gowns are made. It has 
been almost impossible, particularly with the cheaper 
class of dressmakers, to have a summer gown made that 
was really cool—the material in itself might have been 
thin, but the lining on which it was made up was always 
heavy, unless silk was used. The cambrics and silesias 
made the thinnest material heavy and warm. A new 
kind of lining, that looks very much like silk, and has 
much more stability than cambric or percaline, has been 
put upon the market, It bas a twill in it of a satin finish. 
Thisis used for petticoats and linings; or, rather, it is more 
correct to say for dress skirts. The waists themselves 
are lined with the very thinnest quality of lawn or India 
silk; and thin as these materials are, they do not give or 
stretch, and are as good as the heavy ones that we have 
suffered from so long 


Linen gowns, as well as many of the thinner materials, 
particularly for stout women, have a fitted lining in the 
waist. With such materials for lining as have just been 
described, there is little or no additional warmth, while 
they look vastly better, and will launder or clean much 
better than with no lining at all. Very careful and par 
ticular women have a piece of linen, lawn, or mull tacked 
inside the waist across the back where perspiration might 
anil it, and this can be removed and laundered, and is a 
little touch of daintiness 

It would have seemed long before now as though every 
possible design had been used in the flowered organdies 
and mulls that have 
been in fashion so long, 
but this year there are 
just as many new pat- 
terns to be seen, and, if 
possible, they are dain 
tier and more attractive 
than ever. Then there 
are this year the plain 
silk muslins and the 
mousseline de _ soie, 
which are very charm- 
ing; but these require 
to be made with a great 
deal of trimming in or- 
der to be effective. 
Piain materials of all 
kinds in the thin fabrics 
are very smart, but all 
have the same disad van- 
lage—that they require 
to be most elaborately 
trimmed and made to be 
satisfactory. On the 
contrary, with the flow- 
ered effects very little 

o : trimming is necessary 
to make them look 
well, 80 when economy 
is to be considered it is 

well to bear this fact in mind. These thin materials are 
more fashionable than ever this season, and are to be 
made up in great quantities, not only for afternoon but 
even for evening wear, and every possible color under the 
sun is used 

In many of the gowns the trimming is in sharp con 
trast to the material, but the all-one-tone effect is seen 
on most of the smartest gowns. Few if any of the thin 
gowns are made up with the lining. They are finished in 
themselves, and are to be worn over silk or lining petti 
coats. There are a number of different styles a skirts 
used in their construction—the circular pattern is much 
in favor, and trims up well; the apron front, Spanish 
flounce, and the circular flounce are all used. The nar- 
row ruffles put on in clusters, each ruffle edged with a 
ruching or with narrow satin ribbon, are preferred to the 
flounces 





A most charming gown just brought over from Paris is 
of a black and white silk mull, cut in a circular skirt, and 
trimmed with numberless little ruchings of black mousse- 
line de soie edged with black satin ribbon, The ruchings 
are put on to give the effect of an apron front, and all 
the fulgess in the skirt is drawn to the back. The body 
of the waist is full, but the fulness is drawn in under the 
belt at the back. In front there is a yoke of black mousse 
line de soie, and the lining of the gown is cut so that it 
shows right against the skin. Below this the fulness of 
the waist is also in soft straight folds, and on the folds 
are sewed ruchings of the mousseline de soie. The sleeves 
are very small, with the tiniest of epaulettes edged with 
the ruching. The ruching used on this gown is a bright 
cerise moiré ribbon edged with velvet of the same shade. 
The collar is of white mousseline de soie edged with ce- 
rise velvet, and made so that it fits tight around the neck, 
and yet has a ruffle at the top and bottom, and is finished 
in front with a bow of white mousseline de soie trimmed 
with cerise velvet. This gown is worn over an under- 
gown of black taffeta silk, made with deep flounces laid 
in tiny knife-pleats 

A very smart gown is in lavender and white silk mus- 
lin made up over white taffeta, The skirt is trimmed 
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~ with very narrow bias ruffles edged with baby-ribbon of 


the lavender satin; the waist is made low—for it is an 
evening gown—and has a bertha of white mousseline de 
soie laid in very narrow pleatings edged with white Va- 
lenciennes lace. This bertha is cut in square tabs, and is 
only on the front of the waist. The back of the waist is 
finished only with a ruching of the material. The sleeves 
are insmall puffs, and there is a sash of white taffeta ribbon. 

The striped thin materials are this season especially at- 
tractive, particularly for older women. The black satin- 


striped organdies, which can be had for as low as thirty 
cents a yard, are very charming made up over the new 
The pretti- 


style of skirt lining, with lawn in the waist. 
est design is the 
attached flounce 
skirt, but made 
with a narrow 
flounce, and the 
flounce not going 
up the whole way 
in the back 
Where it joins the 
skirt two or three 
rows of satin rib 
bon add greatly to 
the effect, and the 
flounce itself can 
be trimmed with 
ribbon ora narrow 
ruching of lace. 
The waist is pret- 
tiest made with a 
basque in the 
back, the sleeves 
of medium size, 
shirred or with a 
cap at the top. 
The front of the 
waist should be 
full, with revers 
covered with lace 
and showing « vest in between. The vest should be of 
black lace over white, or of the narrow pleated mousseline 
de soie in purple, with bands of black or white lace across 
it. A collar of lace, with just a stock of ribbon either to 
match the vest or ip white, is almost always becoming. 


EVENING GOWNS. 


Evening gowns for summer wear are very dainty and 
attractive this season, and are made of cheaper materials 
than have been in fashion for a great many years. The 
gowns themselves, it is sad to relate, when finished are 
not always as cheap as might be supposed. There are 
very pretty inexpensive muslins made up over silk and 
trimmed with lace and ribbons, so that they make charm- 
ing gowns. In one or two instances real lace has been 
used, and this does seem a little incongruous; but it is 
contended that the muslins will not clean satisfactorily, 
and when they are at al) shabby the lace is ripped off, 
the gown itself thrown away, and a new one made, 

To begin with, there is a silk slip, made like a dress 
skirt with a demi-train, quite as full as a dress skirt itself, 
trimmed with one or two ruffles or a deep flounce. This 
is edged with lace, and bas a ruffle of lace above the 
flounce again. It is very full in the back and hangs out 
well. The waist is a regular fitted low waist, boned aud 
most carefully made, with no sleeves, just a strap over the 
shoulders. Over this is worn the thin gown. The gown 
itself is made, as a rule, with the gored skirt; that hangs 
best in the thin materials, trimmed with rows of tiny 
ruffles or with two or three medium-size flounces, which 
are put on to be short in front and long in the back, ex- 
reed wot near to the waist. The waist fits tight in the 
back, is loose in front, and has a bertha across in front. 
In the back it is finished with a ruching of ribbon or lace 
ora strap of embroidery. The front is almost covered by 
the bertha, which is cut in square or pointed tabs edged 
with lace. On the left shoulder is a high bow of some 
bright color. The sleeves are very smal! puffs, and have 
under-sleeves, that can be worn or not, as desired, of white 
mousseline tucked and trimmed with lace. These fit 
close to the arm and extend down over the hand. There 
is a wide sash of taffeta ribbon, with a ruching of lace 
around it, or else a 
satin belt with long 
ends of one of the 
colors in the organ- 
die. 

The material used 
in these gowns is, as 
has been said, some 
cheap muslin, mull, 
or organdie. Often 
a plain muslin is 
made up over a fig- 
ured silk, and the 
effect is very good ; 
but. as a rule, the 
plain thin materials 
that are cheap are 
coarse, and it is not 
worth while making 
them up at all. 

The finer and cost- 
lier mousseline de 
soie gowns in plain 
colors are trimmed, 
asa rule, with bands 
of embroidery. This 
embroidery is most 
exquisite both in de- 
sign and color, and 
of course makes a 
gown look very smart, but of necessity such sheer material 
requires to be made up over expensive lining of silk, so 
these gowns are not to be thought of by people who have 
to consult economy. The same effect, it is true, can toa 
certain extent be attained by the simpler muslins made 
up over lawn lining of the same color. 

Some of the latest Paris designs show an odd tendency 
to trim these diaphanous silk muslins with velvets; not 
in the narrow ribbons, but in bands of considerable width 
which have a decidedly heavy look that conflicts with the 
nature of the material. One pretty gown is trimmed 
with large appliqué bow-knots of velvet ribbon. 
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LONDON LETTER. 
May 28. 

|! a first-night performance of an opera or play is inter- 

esting, a dress rehearsal is still more so. There is an 
atmosphere of keen interest on these occasions which 
makes itself felt to the least observant. The sisters, 
cousins, husbands, wives, and friends of the artists are 
present, and the entrance of each performer is the signal 
for little confidential whispers and stifled exclamations 
in the audience. Yesterday I had the pleasure of wit- 
vessing the new Sullivan-Pinero opera. It lasted, includ- 
ing the waits, from ten minutes past two until after eix. 
Probably to-night it will play much more quickly. Dur- 
ing most of the performance Mr. Pinero sat in the dress 
circle—front row, middle of the house. He wore a hat 
nearly all the time, and smoked almost ane. This 
was a blow to me, as I revere him as a wright, and 
was sorry to find him so unconventional. Mr. Comyes 
Carr, the poet of the trio who are responsible for the 
opera, did not stay long in one place. Sir Arthur, of 
course, conducted. 

The plot of ‘The Beauty Stone” is briefly this: Two 
poor weavers of Mirlemont, in Flanders, have a crippled 
daughter. They are poor, ugly, and unfortunate, but they 
love one another. age first act Laine, the cripple, is 
driven home by the peltings, the insults, and even the 
blows of the townspeople. When she is once more alone 
in her humble dwelling she prays passionately to the 
Virgin that she may die, since beauty and love can never 
be hers. As she prays, the Devil, dressed as a friar, 
knocks at the door. (This seems to me doubtful theolo- 
gy, but then in an opera one cannot afford to be too par- 
ticular.) Laine admits him, and he tells her of the won- 
derful stone he possesses, which can make the wearer the 
loveliest being on earth. The parents return, and with 
their half-reluctant consent Laine retires to an inner room 
to puton the charm. She returns a radiant vision, with 
golden hair falling to her knees. 


The scene changes to the market-place of Mirlemont. 
Lord Philip, a jaded rake who has given up honor and 
glory to dream away his days with fair women,has offered 
a chaplet of roses and a silver girdle to the most beautiful 
girl in the neighborhood. Six of them come before him 
to compete for the prize. He leans back in his chair, one 
hand resting on the arm of Saida, his once-beloved mis- 
tress, who is now losing her once-powerful hold upon him. 
She scoffs at the girls’ pretensions, and Philip is polite, 
cold, and bored. The Devil, now masquerading as a 
count, suggests that, as the beauty show has been a fail 
ure, they shall have a little sport by marrying Laine, the 
cripple, to a hideous dwarf. Rather than disappoint 
the crowd, Philip languidly consents, and Laine is 
brought. The moment Philip sees her he loves her 
He silences the talk of witchcraft which is babbled 
by the crowd, and orders her to come to the palace. 
There, in the next scene—a very sumptuous one—Saida, 
the Eastern enchantress, dances before her lord with some 
of her graceful women. She just succeeds in arousing 
him from his growing indifference; they are about to 
embrace each other, when Laine is announced, and Saida 
is forgotten. Only one person in the palace has the cour 
age to speak the truth to Philip. This is Guntran, an 
elderly soldier, who throughout the opera plays the part 
of mentor. He is heart-broken over the change which has 
taken place in the young map since the days when he 
fought bravely for his country. Still, Philip's better in 
stincts are awaking. When Laine becomes puzzled and 
frightened by his overtures, he Jets her go. Then comes 
a deputation to beg the Lord of Mirlemont to join with 
neighboring principalities in repulsing the enemy. At 
first he refuses, but, to Guntran’s great joy, he finally con- 
sents, and departs in the most becoming gold armor that 
ever was seen. 


Meanwhile Laine, scared by what her sudden beauty 
has brought her, discards the Beauty Stone, and it falls 
into her father’s hands. He becomes, much to the dis- 
comfiture of his aged wife, a handsome young fellow, 
and falls in love with Saida. All of this episode seems 
rather silly. Saida wooes him desperately, and at last gets 
possession of the steve. She is now younger and more 
beautiful than before. Lord Philip returns victorious, 
but he is blind. He cares no more for Saida. He hears 
only the patient song of the cripple girl under the castle 
walls, sees with his mind’s eye the loveliness which once 
was hers, and he elects to marry her. There is a charm- 
ingly ideal touch in this last scene, which surely also con- 
tains a moral. 

Mr. George Devoll as Lord Philip-acquitted himself ex- 
tremely well. He was the piciure of a handsome, discon- 
tented, weary rake, who at last is touched by true love. 
He has had a bad cold for some days, and has worked day 
and night at rehearsal; despite these disadvantages he 
sang delightfully, and acted with great delicacy of effect. 

Mr. Edwin Isham was a superb figure in his black and 
silver armor, which accentuated his great height and fine 
proportions. To my mind, his remarkable voice is not 
heard to the best advantage in this part. Dare I say that 
Sir Arthur's music is not always beautiful? Mr. Isham 
played with great spirit, and spoke his lines impressively, 
but his friends wish that he could sing, ‘I want yer, my 
Honey!” between the acts, for it would surely “ bring 
down the house.” 

Miss Pauline Joran is certainly the best leading lady the 
Savoy has ever had. She is handsome, a consummate 
actress, and has a voice of great strength and beauty. 

Miss Vincent is charming as Laine, and looks very 
lovely. Mr. Passmore, a most capable artist, makes the 
Devil « very grotesque and interesting person. 

Tam not qualified to pass judgment on the music. I 
can only confess with humility that there were moments 
when I longed for ‘‘ The Gondoliers,” ‘‘The Yeoman of 
the Guard,” or ‘‘The Mikado.” Sullivan serious is not 
so entrancing a me as Sullivan inspired by Gilbert. 
They never should have been divorced, and each of their 
unions with another impresses me as a statutory offence. 

At the end of the opera Mr. Pinero made a very pretty 
speech to the company. He thanked them warmly for 
their untiring patience and industry; said that his asso- 
ciation with the Savoy had been a delightful one, and 
ventured to hope that in the past weeks he had made 
many a friend in the company. The stage responded 
with cheers, E. E B. 




















The editor of this department will be at the Brown Palace 
Hotel, Colorado, during the coming biennial meeting of the 
General Federation. She will be pleased to meet such club 
women as may be interested in the work. It is specially re- 
quested that any of the many correspondents of this depart- 
ment who may be there will make themselves known, to ratify 
personally the pleasant acquaintances already made on paper. 


A UL eyes are now turned toward Denver, where early 
JX next week the opening notes of the great national 
club symphony will be heard. Eastern women have al- 
ready started in numerous battalions. On Thursday, the 
16th, the New York special train, under the auspices of 
Mrs. Helmuth, the president of the State federation, left 
by way of Baltimore, Washington, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis. Attached to this train was the official 
New Jersey car which bore Miss Cecilia Gaines, president 
of the New Jersey federation, and a large contingent of 
New Jersey club women, A number of Massachusetts 
club women also elected to come to New York and go 
with this party. On the same day from Philadelphia 
went a large Pennsylvania delegation, headed by Mrs. 
Edward Longstreth, chairman of the Biennial Programme 
Committee, and a leading Pennsylvania club woman. 
From Massachusetts on the same day went another 
party, the main Massachusetts delegation, however, leav- 
ing to-day (June 18). Those who started as early as 
Thursday take the trip leisurely, stopping en route at 
various points of interest, but those to whom time is 
precious take the later start and hurry through. All 
club women are planning to make a balt at Omaha either 
going or returning. In addition to these special and per 
sonally conducted parties, there have gone, and will go up 
to the last limit of reaching the biennial in time, scores of 
club women on regular trains. The railroads have made 
most liberal concessions, and the opportunity offered to 
take this picturesque Western trip is being seized upon. 
At Denver, besides the official excursions tendered to the 
delegates and club women by the hospitable Colorado 
women, there have been planned innumerable special ex- 
cursions. Everything points to the largest and most suc- 
cessful biennial meeting that the federation bas yet en- 
joyed. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE BIENNIAL, already given in 
Harper's Bazar, does not need to be repeated here. A 
feature of it is the fact that almost all the speakers are 
new, not more than one or two having ever spoken at 
similar gatherings. This is in accordance with Mrs. Hen- 
rotin’s policy, who says, “give us the benefit of new 
speakers and new thoughts,” and who adds her belief that 
there are plenty of bright women in the club world to 
draw upon almost indefinitely for original and inspiring 
speaking. The scope of the biennial is impressive. Ev- 
ery department of organized woman’s work will be repre- 
sented, and until the list is studied it is difficult to realize 
how very extended it is. The question of revenue for 
the federation is one of the most important business mat- 
ters that will come up. It is to be thoroughly discussed, 
and some plan evolved to secure an adequate income for 
the necessary expenses of the organization. To accept 
office now in this society means a considerable personal 
outlay, a condition that is obviously a wrong one 

The Credential Committee will be at their quarters in 
the Brown Palace Hotel, beginning on the evening of 
Tuesday, June 21, to receive credentials. With these will 
be given out the invitations to various receptions and 
tickets for the all-day excursion around the Loop on Sat- 
urdauy. The Colorado railroads have made a rate of one 
fare to all points of the State and Utah, and undoubtedly 
many visiting club women will remain over to see more 
of the beauties of this famous region than can be accom- 
plished during the session of the biennial. The address 
of Miss Laura B. Parsons, 3115 Newton Street, Denver, 
Colorado, chairman of Committee on Hotels and Boarding 
Houses, is repeated for the benefit of those who will reach 
the city without having made arrangements for lodgings. 
It is not too late, even at this reading, for any one to start 
and be sure of being well looked after. For the benefit 
of those who may not be there, HARPER’s Bazar, when it 
is over, will tell all about it. 


SHOULDER-KNOTS OF BLUE. 
It is requested that club women arriving at Denver will wear a 


piece of blue ribbon on the shoalder for quick identification by the 
Reception Committee. — Federation Circular. 


WE are coming, Denver sisters, 
We are flying o'er the plains, 
We are speeding to the Rockies 
On many special trains. 
There are young and old among us, 
We are maids and matrons too, 
And on every blessed woman 
Is a shoukler-knot of blue. 


We have left our homes behind us, 
Kissed our husbands and our beaux, 
Sent the children to the country, 
Packed up all our nicest clothes. 
Now we're dreaming of the canyons, 
Pike’s Peak, The Loop, and you— 
We're a large and eager army, 
Wearing shoulder-knots of blue. 


We've our speeches neatly lettered 
(Extra copies for the press); 
They're the off-hand kind, though 
Written, to insure the best success. 
We are whirling past the cities, 
We are rushing through the view— 
You will know us when you see us 
By our shoulder-kuots of blue. M. H. W. 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 
Tue work of the Woman's Club of Evanston, Illinois, 
is impressive in all its departments. It is a large club, 
counting a membership of about two hundred, doing its 
work utider six permanent sections—those of art and lit- 
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erature, philanthropy and sociology, child and home, mu- 
sic, French, and press. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of its work recently 
has been the extension of the efforts of the child and home 
and the philanthropic sections. Beginning practically yet 
modestly, the club looks back upon a year of most valu- 
able results. A lecture from a local physician on the 
hygienic care of the mouth directed the attention of the 
club to the condition of the teeth of many of the children. 
Action followed. The Dewey School was taken as a base 
of operations. Through the interest and assistance of the 
inspiring lecturer, arrangements were made with a dental 
clinic in Chieago for free treatment of all children that 
could be taken there on Saturdays. A generous club 
member, Mrs. R. B. McMullen, chairman of the child and 
home section, defrayed the expenses of car fare, and for 
many successive Saturdays groups of children, accompa- 
nied by teachers or club members, journeyed to Chicago. 

The philanthropic section has employed a visiting nurse 
to work among the sick poor. This was made possible in 
the beginning by a generous gift from Mrs. McMullen in 
memory of a decensed daughter. The nurse has been 
constantly busy during the winter, making daily visits and 
giving invaluable help and care. Where the patients are 
able, she receives from five to twenty-five cents a visit; 
otherwise the visits are free. The club has furnished the 
nurse throughout the season with supplies—medicine, deli- 
cacies, and clothing 

Club members living in a certain section of Evanston 
have co-operated with the teachers of the public school 
of that district iv forming a club of parents and teachers. 
Every Friday afternoon the women meet together to sew 
for the poor of their number and neighborhood. Rich, 
well-to-do, and very poor meet on the democratic ground 
of the public school in absolute equality 

In the south end of the city a similar work is going on 
under the auspices of club members. A girls’ sewing- 
school was formed to meet on Saturdays in one of the 





MRS. T. P. STANWOOD, 
President of the Woman’s Club of Evanston, Ilinois. 


public schools, growing rapidly from eighty to over two 
hundred children. The teachers and officers were club 
members, who took this means to gain access to the homes 
of the poor of the district. This school is also democratic, 
girls of all classes and grades attending. Out of it has 
grown a mothers’ club, the work being both social and 
educatioual. 

A few members, believing that classes in practical 
housekeeping were needed, decided to try an economic 
experiment. Several ladies offered their homes and ser- 
vices for Saturday mornings. The girls were divided 
into four groups, each group going to a specified house 
for a specified number of weeks, and then changing places. 
Group one was devoted to general house-work, group two 
to sewing and mending, group three to laundry-work, 
and group four to cooking. While this work is still in 
the experimental stage, its results so far have been most 
satisfactory. The chairman of the philanthropic section 
organized and has for several years given her home on 
one evening a week to a club of working-women, called 
the House and Home Club. The purpose of this club is 
purely social, but last winter the members spent part 
of the time in sewing either for each other, as most of 
them have large families, or for some special temporar 
case of destitution. Some one read aloud while the mre 4 
was going on, the meetings being full of profit and interest. 

Another philanthropy of the club has been the purchase 
of a knitting-machine, which is lent with great apprecia- 
tion in different neighborhoods. A beautiful beneficence 
of the club has come from one of the members owning a 
charming home filled with fine pictures, bronzes, and 
marbles. From time to time this house is thrown open to 
groups of women from the various neighborhood clubs, to 
give them an opportunity to enjoy ils treasures. It was 
done several times the past season, and the cordial, unaf- 
fected welcome of the hostess, and the appreciative, self- 
respecting, and dignified behavior of the guests made the 
occasions delightful. 

These are only a few of the special efforts of the Wo- 
man’s Club toward neighborly helpfulness, the member- 
ship individually lending themselves to much similar out- 
side work. The fame of the club has spread far beyond 
Evanston, and it is recommended as an inspiring Gamaliel, 
at whose feet other smaller organizations may sit with 
great profit. 

Mrs. T. P. Stanwood is the efficient president, with 
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three vice-presidents—Mrs. W. M. Green, Mrs. R. H. Wy- 
man, and Mrs. P. L. McKinnie—and a board of nine 
directors. 

A WOMAN’S BOARD OF TRADE. 


On July 26, 1892, a half-score of earnest women met in 
the ancient town of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and organized a 
Woman's Board of Trade, having for its object anything 
and everything that could benefit the capil and its citi- 
zens, rs. Cora L. Bartlett was the first president, and 
in 1895, while she was still presiding officer, the board was 
admitted to club federation. It was the first club in the 
Territories to be federated, and is, so far as is known, the 
only woman’s board of trade in the world. It is incor- 
porated, and qualified to transact any business that comes 
in its way. 

The work of the organization is very catholic. It is the 
woman's club, the public education association, the civic 
health protective and village improvement association 
rolled into one. It has converted a neglected plaza that 
was an eyesore to the town into a beautiful public square. 
It has‘opened a free library which, though still a modest 
one, counts over a thousand volumes, and is a fine begin- 
ning for more promising things. It has done the thing 
which was needed, whatever it was, its workings being 
thoroughly practical from the local point of view. When 
it seemed advisable that Santa Fe should have a burial- 
ground for the benefit of all who are too poor to purchase 
lots for their dead, this Woman's Board of Trade came into 
possession of one. 

For the first year of its existence Mrs. Bartlett remuain- 
ed at its head, her magnetism and zeal undoubiedly con- 
tributing greatly to its firm establishment. She was a 
member of the executive board of the World’s Fair man- 
agers, and is one of the remarkable women of the West. 
When she was compelled to decline re-election, the first 
secretary, Mrs. Ida Rivenburg, was elected president, 
proving a worthy successor, as she had been a faithful co- 
worker with Mrs. Bartlett. The latter retains member- 
ship in the association, and is still one of its most inspit 
ing influences. 

There were plenty of citizens of Santa Fe who laughed 
at the Woman’s Board of Trade and predicted for it a 
brief existence. To-day it is recognized by tax payers and 
the Council as a most important factor iu successful mu 
nicipal government. Its work has been summed up in 
this way: ‘ It looks after the stranger and gives him wel- 
come; it visits the sick, the poor, and the unfortunate; it 
knows no creeds, no politics, no socidt classes; it holds 
out its helping hand to human and brute,” 

To advance the interests of frontier civilization, it would 
be well if such organizations as the Santa Fe Woman's 
Board of Trade could be indefinitely multiplicd. Its re- 
port at the Denver biennial will be received with interest. 


THE WOMAN'S LITERARY CLUB OF BALTIMORE. 


Tue designation a literary club has been made so often 
in connection with organizations of women as to have 
lost much of its salt. The Woman’s Literary Club of 
Baltimore, however, is one of the few in the country that 
justify the title. 

The club was organized eight years ago, and enjoys the 
distinction of being the first woman's club to be formed 
in the city of Baltimore. Perhaps the aims and motive of 
the organization can best be expressed by quoting a brief 
extract from the first address made before the club by 
its first president, Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, who has held 
the presidency for seven years. The paragraph found 
on the title-page of the club's year-book comprehensively 
embodies the idea of the club as carried out by its record, 
in its statement that the organization was formed ‘* to en 
courage exact and noble thinking among our women, 
hoping to prove that added strength will cultivate larger 
grace of speech and manner, keener instinct of pure wo- 
manhood, a deeper appreciation of the precious oppor- 
tunities of the home life, with a truer comprehension of 
its responsibilities-—-a broader and pot less loving and 
believing heart.” 

The routine of the club provides for meetings on all 
Tuesdays from October to the first Tuesday in June, in- 
clusive, at half past three o'clock in the afternoon. At 
these meetings papers are presented on the topics xs ar 
ranged by the chairman of the committee in charge of 
the meetings. On the last Tuesday of every month the 
meeting takes the form of a salon, often with a specially 
prepared topic for discussion, carefully presented and 
brilliantly debated. 

To be eligible for reception in the club, as duly formu- 
lated by the constitution, » woman ‘‘ must be over twenty- 
one years of age, interested in intellectual pursuits, and 
willing, when called upon, to prepare a paper or cngage 
in a discussion upon some topic of common interest.” She 
makes, too, in accepting membership, a taci! promise ‘* to 
encourage by her influence right and serious views of life 
and literature.” 

Loyalty to its prescribed aims characterizes the Wo 
man’s Literary Club in a marked degree, it makes a 
special effort to uphold true and pure ideals and to dis- 
courage sensationalism. Unmoved, as an organization, 
by any of the numerous tendencies to work in what are 
sometimes termed broader fields, the club bas held closely 
to its intellectual conservatism, and achieved an impres- 
sive record on these lines. Many will endorse this policy 
as the most progressive hufManitarianism. Certain it is 
that to study history, which i the experience of humanity, 
and literature, which combines its science with its phi- 
losophy, forms av admirable preparation for the noblest 
thinking as well as the highest living. 

The personnel of the club is distinguished even in the 
city of scholars where it flourishes. A large proportion 
of its membership bas won a recognized name in some 
phase of literary effort. Among these may be mentioned 
the president, Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, whose romances 
have drawn the most critical praise from the best sources, 
and whose shorter critiques and essays have been received 
with equal favor; Miss Emma F. Brent, who has also held 
the club’s highest honor as president, is the author of 
many historical and archeological papers; Miss Kate Ma- 
son Rowland, of high rank in her special field of historic 
work, Miss Emily Mason, of Virginia, the gifted poet; 
Mrs. Fabian Franklin, widely known both in this country 
and if Germany for her scientific papers and investiga- 
tions; Miss Virginia Woodward Cloud, a writer of verse 
aud fiction; Miss Ellen Duvul, the essayist ; Margaret 
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Sut Briscoe, who needs no introduction to Bazar 
ler Mrs. L. B. Herrick, of botanical and general 
fame: Miss Lizette W. Reese, a writer of charm 
erse: Mrs. Randolph Latimer, the historian, and 
many more, whose enumeration space forbids. Among 
t honorary members are Mrs. Florence Earle Coates; 
M Sidney Lanier, whose gifted and lamented husband 
s the ‘ ero of one of Mrs. Turnbull's volumes; Mrs 
Olive Thorne Miller: Miss Grace Denio Litchfield; Mrs 
Alice Freeman Palmer; and Madame Blane (Th. Bentzon), 
f Revue des Deux Mondes. This distinguished French 
won vas made an honorary member when she was 
this country. Both she and her countryman, M 
expressed their surprise and delight with the 
Woman's Literary Club. Madame Blanc, 
sisting at one of the meetings, frankly and warmly 
ed her belief that such an association would be of 

i¢ to the women of Paris 

I'he subjects presented to the club are classified under 
f ving committees: Education, Current Criticism, 
Essa und the Essayists, Translation, Music, Fiction 
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Woman's Board of Trade, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Modern Poetry, Studies in Archeology, Authors and Ar- 
tists of Maryland, The Drama, Unwritten History, Modern 
Philanthropy, The Exact Study of the English Language, 
Chaucerian Section, Bibliography and Curios, Ancient 
ind Medizval Poetry, Memorial Decorations—a list which 
shows the critical and comprehensive method of the club's 
work. Each committee prepares its work with the great- 
est care rhe papers are the result of thoughtful effort, 
ind often most extensive research. The Archeological 
Committee, for example, under the careful direction of 
its able chairman, Mrs. Wrenshall, often goes outside of 
Baltimore, if necessary, in its literary study, to produce 
its papers with the requisite accuracy and value. The 
Musical Committee chair 
mat Miss Zacharias at 
tempts the study of musk 
f n it terary side, illus 
tl is Work strument 
A recent afternoon 
nmittee s con 
presented a fine puper 
Russian Music by a 
emb Mrs. Asger Ham 
‘ ‘ hich the writer u 
‘ npanied Wilh pinno lis 
trut Miss Whitney, an 
Oller Member, added an 
| esting paper on ‘Fe k 
S sO musicany iiits 
trated rhe rranslation 
Committee under Miss 
rrace has contributed to 
he current season admit 
ible work in translations 
wd reviews mW Frenc h, 
Spanish, and German liter 
ature The Current Criti- 
cism Philanthropic, and 
E:lucation committees, too 
under the respective chair 
manship of Mrs. J. Francis 


Dammann, Mrs. J. M. Car 
ter, and Mrs Walk r Bul 
lock have demonstrated 
their topics in the same care 
ful and literary way. Dis 
crimination is, in fact, in 
vidious in aclub where all 
effort is sincere and thought 
ful, and often brilliant and 
liluminating 

The club has met since 
its inception in delightful 
rooms devoted to its use in 
he Academy of Sciences 
Building A fact to notice 

this connection is that all 
he members are associate 
members of this academy, 
Mrs. Philip R. Uhler, the 
vife of Dr. Ubler, the pres 
dent of the ac demy, be ing 
one of the esteemed mem 
bers of the club 

The present list of officers 
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MRS. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
President of the Woman's Clab, of Hempstead, New York. 


is—president, Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. C. Wrenshall; second vice-president, Mrs. 
John M. Carter; recording secretary, Miss Lydia Grace ; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Annie W. Whitney; trea 
surer, Mrs. J. Francis Dammann. Directors—Mrs. Thomas 
J. Morris, Mrs. Philip R. Ubler, Mrs. Percy Reese, Miss 
Brent, Miss Zacharias, Miss Duval. 


Tae Recent or THe Bonny Kate Cuapter, D.A.R., 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, is one of the most prominent of 
Southern club women. One hardly knows in which 
phase of her impressive work in women’s organizations 
to present her. As the first corresponding secretary of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; the first president 
of the famous Ossoli Circle, which was the first Southern 
woman’s club, and one of the seventy-two charter clubs in 
the federation; vice-president of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union; first State chairman of cor- 
respondence for Tennessee; vice-president of the National 
Household Economic Association; or head, as has been 
stated, of a large and most successful chapter of the 
D.A.R. It may be seen that Miss Temple’s career pre- 
sents a considerable choice in distinctions. Born in Ten- 
nessee of fine pioneer Scotch-Irish ancestors, educated at 
Vassar College, Miss Temple has travelled extensively 
in Europe and America. In her are united the broad 
culture with the home and social influences that make 
women society leaders inthe South. Miss Temple served 
as second vice-president of the Woman's State Board of 
the Tennessee Centennial, and was chairman of the Knox- 
ville Woman's Board, under whose auspices the artistic 
and beautiful assembly hall in the Woman’s Building 
was fitted up. A specially brilliant day at the Nashville 
Exposition was due entirely to Miss Temple’s originality 
and energy. A work which Miss Temple has in hand 
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at the moment is in connection with her chairmanship of 


the Ways and Means Committee of the Knoxville Cen- 
tennial Building Association. The effort and aim of this 


association is to bring and re-erect in Knoxville and use 


for a woman's club-house the Knoxville Building of the 
Exposition. The success of this plan is so sure that its 
fulfilment may virtually be announced. As Regent of 
the Bonny Kate Chapter, D. A. R., Miss Temple has been 
most earnest and active in promoting its best interests, and 
has represented it with conspicuous ability at the national 


congresses of the society at Washington each year. 


Mrs. Joun Lewis Cuu.ps, President of tle Woman's 
Club of Hempstead, Long Island, brings to her work an 
earnestness allied with a discretion that is sure to prove of 
immense value to the organization over which she présides. 
The Hempstead Club showed itself a most efficient hostess 
on the occasion of the recent meeting Of the Long Island 
Council, and Mrs. Childs’s piquant address of welcome, 
one of the first which she has ever made in public, was 
received with marked favor. Her appreciation of the 
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MISS MARY BOYCE TEMPLE, 
Regent of the Bonny Kate Chapter, D.A.R., Knoxville, Tennessee, 


limitations of a chairman were happily phrased recently 
in a comment to Mr. Hamilton Mabie, who addressed the 
club at one of its special lectures a short time ago. Re- 
ferring to her coming introduction, she remarked to Mr. 
Mabie that she was as much afraid of boring her audience 
as of being bored herself; whereupon that gentleman re 
plied, ** Mrs. Childs, you will yet become great.” It may 
be added that Mrs. Childs is rapidly achieving greatness 
in the eyes of her club constituents for the spirited im 
petus which she has given to the organization from the 
time she became a member of it. The plan of work for 
the coming year in the club divides the membership into 
three committees, each re 
sponsible for four meetings: 
Local Committee, chairman, 
Mrs. Russell B. Davis—Long 
Island History, Libraries, 
Bryant,Whitman. Literary 
Committee, chairman, Mrs. 
A. M. Onderdonk—Goethe. 
Miscellaneous Committee, 
chairman, Mrs. T. E. Sea- 
man—Current topics; some 
vital public question; some 
prominent person; review 
of some new book. The club 
is rapidly taking a high 
place among Long Island 
organizations. Its field is 
widé, as its members are 
distributed in several of the 
pretty villages centred in 
that near locality — Floral 
Park and Garden City being 
represented with Hemp- 
stead. 


THE AFTERMATH OF the 
recent congress at Philadel- 
phia of the Women’s Nation- 
al Whist League will un- 
doubtedly be the early for- 
mation of many more local 
or auxiliary associations to 
the league than at present 
exist. It is the same princi- 
ple that appears in the wo- 
man’s club movement, as 
exemplified in the general, 
the State, and the city feder- 
ations. A point emphasized 
by those who advise this in- 
crease of tributary whist so- 
cieties is that it not only 
makes the clubs of a com- 
munity more sociable, ce- 
menting their interests in 
association, but it tends to 
the preparation of strong 
representative teams. The 
absence of such organized 
forces was keenly felt at the 
recent whist congress. 

Marearet H. WELCH. 
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THE ART OF BEING 


THANKFUL. 
f iy appear grateful must be an acquired 
rt, or there would not be so many per- 
sons who dole out their thanks in a manner 
that seems as if they almost grudged having 
to give thanks at all. The little children are 
often chided by their elders for their failure 
to say ‘‘ Thank you,” but do the elders them- 
selves always remember to utter the speech 
of gratitude? Have not some of us a way 
of accepting a favor as if it were our due, 
and as if we were put under no obligation 
by having received it? Even agen d and 
Christmas gifts are occasionally tardily ac- 
huowlodend, although most of us have re- 
gard enough for the conve ntionalities of life 
: write the note which common puvliteness 
demands. 

But it is in the home and with those we 
love best that we fail to say ‘‘Thank you.” 
The wife scarcely thinks to speak the sim- 
ple words when her husband restores to her 
the handkerchief she has dropped, or rises 
and gives her the easy-chair which he has 
occupied until her entrance. And how sad- 
ly often does the young girl forget to express 
gratitude for the numberless little things 
that the patient mother does for her! It is 
taken for granted that mother shall neatly 
mend the ripped glove, or sew the missing 
button on the shoe, or put the ruching in the 
neck of her daughter's gown. The girl does 
not say, ‘‘She is here to do these things,” 
but her actions speak as loudly as the words 
could. In the depths of her heart the most 
loyal mother must sometimes miss and long 
for the speech of affectionate thanks. It re- 
quires so little effort to utter it. 

Many of the amenities of life become mat- 
ters of habit. Would it not be well for us 
in our homes to cultivate the habit of saying 
‘Thank you”? 


FAMILY LETTERS. 

We: scattered members of a family have 

of course many subjects which are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to them, although they 
might not engage the attention of the out- 
side world. The mistake is sometimes made 
by people of one household of supposing 
that little things which happen at home are 
not worth setting down in letters to send to 
the son in business, whose heart turns yearn- 
ingly to the little mountain home where he 
was born and reared, and to whom nothing 
is so delightful as to receive a letter from 
father or mother, which carries with it the 
story of happy commonplace days in the 
dear old home. He likes to hear of the 
neighbors who pass on their way to the post- 
office ; of the engagement of pretty Susie, 
the village belle, to young Harold Franklin, 
who has been courting her so long. 
gives him pleasure to hear of the hens and 
chickens, the dogs and cats, the cows and 
horses, about the place. The most success- 
ful family letter is the one which does not 
scorn petty details, but tells the home news 
fully and freely. 

The family letter cannot be too informal 
aud gossipy. One may safely put down in it 
every little thing, no matter how small, sure 
that the one who is to receive it will be glad 
to know all that has to do with the welfare 
of the kith and kin, People away from 
home are very apt to neglect those who are 
left behind. They forget the quiet life 
which goes on in the hamlet or the in- 
land town —how father and mother go to 
the post-office and return with disappointed 
faces because there is no letter ; how long it 
seems to have to wait another day 


Away in the midst of city life the daugh 
ter or son, filled with engagements, with no 
end of interesting things happening, puts off 
writing from day to day, and the days weave 
themselves into weeks and the wekes into 
months, and there occur long, slowly passing 
intervals in which no letter reaches the dear 
ones at home. 

These breaks in family life by the inter- 
mittent character of family letters are great 
ly to be deplored. It is quite within one’s 
power not to let this happen. 

The best way to keep up regular corre- 
spondence in the family is to write On cer- 
tain days to certain people. Perhaps there 
may be a sister or an aunt who has more 
leisure than the others, and to her may be 
safely deputed the duty of writing to the ab- 
sent ones, Let her arrange her plans, if she 
be the family amanuensis, in such a way that 
she may know and tell all the family news, 
and not only that part which is most enter- 
taining to herself. 

She will not sit down in a hurried moment 
and dash off a letter, but will take a quiet 
hour in the afternoon or evening, think over 
what she is going to say, and write a letter 
which will carry cheer and comfort to some 
one in need of strength. In like manner, 
the absent child or the young girl away on 
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{ one’s hands, there lives a married daughter 


who at home was the centre of all which 
was ‘gay and active, but who resigned her 
city life because of her love for the husband 
of her choice; it seems hardly fair that long 
spaces of time should pass in which the dear 
ones at home do not think enough about 
her to write to her, and so keep her in touch 
with the stimulating life they are enjoying. 

Not to multiply instances, we all have 
relatives and connections of our family in 
distant lands, on business or travelling for 
pleasure, or working at some far-off station 
—cousins, sisters, brothers, to whom a letter 
will be as a message from heaven. We may 
well have an ambition to make our family 
letters as delightful, as sincere, and as unique 
as possible. 


Family letters should not be too full of 
advice. One dear old man in daily inter- 
course most charming was so in the habit of 
writing long homilies to his absent sons that 
his letters finally lost all their force and 
much of their welcome, and the sons would 
smile, put them aside, saying, ‘‘Oh, bere is 
the same thing from dear old daddy again.” 
But they did not heed it. Advice and coun- 
sel are very well in their way, but it is a 
great pity to make them so cheap that peo- 
ple cease to care about them. When we 
send judicious advice to our correspondents, 
let us do it with a good deal of tact, and 
also with the recollection that the written 
word takes on a meaning and an emphasis 
which the spoken word never has. Before 
all things, in family letters, do not let us 
comment unfairly upon other members of 
the household. This is very unsafe at all 
times, especially so when the matter spoken 
of may assume undue prominence and im- 
portance by being made the subject of a 
letter. For letters partake of earthly immor- 
tality, and survive removals, conflagrations, 
and various family upheavals. Even revo- 
lutions and changes of dynasties do not suf- 
fice to destroy letters, which emerge from 
the wreck of nations to bear testimony or 
change reputations long after the writers are 
in the dust. 


CHANGES. 

CURIOUS mental experience some- 
JA times comes to us. It is as if we were 
taken up onto a high hill from which we 
can survey all the surrounding country. No 
longer down on the road along which we 
have been walking, we are so far above it 
that we see it in a changed light. Things 
assume new proportions, and we discern 
their relative value with wonderful clearness 
in this purer atmosphere. How small really 
are some of the obstacles, some of the bar- 
riers which troubled us so long! And other 





landmarks, which we have heretofore thougbt | 


of little value, we now see are of the great- 
est Consequence. 

It may be some great sorrow or some 
great shock which has put us on this mental 
elevation. It may be separation from one 
we love which has opened our eyes to this 
wonderful inward seeing. Whatever was 
the cause, the changed new aspect of the 
chances and changes and conditions of life is 
something we can never forget or ignore. 
We may go back to the jog-trot of every- 
day existence, but our whole poiut of view 
of life and its joys and sorrows has changed. 
Our body performs its daily functions—the 
eating, and drinking, and working, and mar- 
rying and giving in marriage go on as before. 
Our mind sits in its new conditions, and with 
startled, opened eyes reads the wonderful 
meanings written under the daily show—sits 
and reads, and marvels at its former blind- 
ness. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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OYAL BAKING 
POWDER con- 
tains no acid except 
that derived from 
grapes, and is pure, 
healthful, sure in 


making the finest 
food, and of highest 


practical strength. 

Baking powders 
made from harsh, 
caustic acids are low: 
erin price. Theymay 
puff up the dough, 
but they will ruin 
the stomach. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








BUND is 
VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 





If it were as easy to grow 
hair as to show hair, ina picture, 
who would go through life with 
scanty locks? It is almost as 
easy to grow hair as to show it, 
if you use Hall’s Hair Re- 
newer. It cleanses the scalp, 
removes the conditions which 
cause decay, gives health and 
vitality, so that the hair grows 
anew, fine,glossy,and abundant. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 
to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H., and they 
will send you a full-ize bottle, carriage paid. 

















Vigor and Health 


atose is a Perfeet Food, Tonle and Hesterative. 


It ro - the nourishing elements of meat. Prepa 
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To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the that 


clears but not excoriates. 


soap 


All sorts of stores se!l it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 


















Vici Leather 
Dressing not 
only lishes 
any ind of 
shoes but makes 
them soft. The 
more you use it 
the better your 
shoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. It isa medicine 
for leather—leather lives 
upon it. It is not an 
enamel, therefore it 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 





heather Dressii 


sold uty all dealers at % cents a bottle. ing 


made by the makers of Vici Kid, the most 
I shoe leather in the world. A book that 
tells you all about buying, wearing and caring 
for shoes, mail Te 
BOBERT H. FOE RDE RER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence 
Every bottle bears the 
label ‘‘ Johann Maria Parina, magenuber dem 
Julichs-Platz."’ ok identix ical, 
but cannot bear the word “ gegenuder.”’ 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. | 
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MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year : 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a year ; 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00a year 
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a visit, or the student at college, will set 
apart a stated time and devote that to the 


y). Apruwp fon, ) 


invalids and dyspeptics and those needing n« ~ ort al mt 


than one hundred years’ use and a restored appetite. May be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 
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writing of the home letter. Many things in and for purity and honest iso t following T 

: aroa, ose¢ hocolate each i he u -to-date 
this life are neglected because we have no | worth is unequalled.” ‘an Ser containing 10 per seal. some P 


ry ‘came and pa le preparations. 
Pamphiets mailed by Schiofelin & Co., New York, agen ts for 
Farbenfabriken vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


system about them. The way to get things —ethesi and Sergicst Jeurant. 
done is to do them, and the way to be sure 
of doing them is to set apart an hour on 
which nothing else encroaches, and never to 
suffer anything to be left over for to-morrow 
which ought to be done to-day. 

In a quiet little village, where there is 
nothing to break the monotony, and the win- | 
ters are long, and time often hangs heavily on | 


chef heads all menus 
with Pim-Olas. 


TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Leas Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 1t«. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


a 


No dinner complete with- 
out them 
Packing Co., 
New York, 


Seville 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AT HOME, 
See illustration on front page. 


th - Queen—we all know what potentate is meant by 

that simple word—bas always been a lover of fresh 
air. On the ole of Wight, in her Highland home, wher- 
ever she is, she prefers to drive in open carriages, how- 
ever cold, wet, or unpleasant the weather may be, to the 
great discomfiture at times of her companions. The same 
love for alfresco life is seen when she is at home either 
at Balmoral or at Osborne, At the latter southern palace 
the private gardens form a miniature paradise, three acres 
of flowers all one blaze of color in the balmy breeze of the 
Channel 

There, too, as well as in the scarcely more genial climate 
of the beautiful Mediterranean shores, she is fond of taking 
her lunch or her tea out-of-doors, either in some little sum- 
mer-house or sheltered by an awning from the sun or by 
screens from the wind, And this open-air life is vo mere 
fad; after the weary hours of reading despatches on all 
conceivable subjects a touch of nature is necessary. low 
necessary may be guessed from the fact that she reads 
every year about thirty thousand of these documents, and 
has signed with her handsome hand more state - papers 
than perhaps avy ruler on record. It was her hand that 
cancelled the arrogant notes of Lord John Russell to 
America concerning the Trent affair in the crisis of our 
lute civil war. The declaration of her grandfather that 
‘he was the last man to acknowledge the independence 
of America, and would be the last man in the world to 
assail it,” has not been forgotten by her; and the last 
clause she has always kept in mind, 

The plain homeliness of the Queen's life has often been 
described, and no better picture of it can be drawn than 
that given in her owe diaries, where she tells of her drives 
in the country; her talks with old servants; ber teas in 
humble cottages. The Queen usually visits Cannes, 
Cimiez, or some other resort on the Mediterranean coast 
in the months of spring, and there she continues to enjoy 
her garden life. At Cannes her youngest son Leopold 
died, and she and her daughters annually visit his tomb. 
Cannes is now quite Anglicized, but Grasse is an interest- 
ing old town from which Corsica can be seen; while at 
Cimiez the visitor is more sheltered than at Nice from the 
winds that blow from the Maritime Alps; and it is at the 
last-named place that the Queen has sojourned in recent 
years during her stay at the south. 

On these southern trips her Majesty is usually accom- 
panied by the Princess Beatrice and her daughter-in-law 
the Princess Leopold, beth, like her, widows. But even 
on these French or Italian shores business has to be at- 
tended to, and there is always one of the ministers in 
waiting, whose presence will rarely be welcomed at a 
family tea such as M. St. Rejchan has sketched, whether 
the scene is iu Britain or Liguria. The simplicity aud 
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CHAPTER XLIX 
THK DEVIL'S KIRN, 


kK ARLY next morning there was enacted the strangest 
4 scene ever beheld on the banks of the river Nish. 
Almost before daybreak Archie Gilchrist was out at his 
accustomed post, apparently busy enough with books and 
magazines and manuscripts, and yet ever with a furtive 
glance towards the red house across the wide stream. 
The dawn was graciously still and opalescent; the over- 
clouded skies were of a banded silver-gray; the current, 
noiseless, stealing by, mirrored the foliage of the now yel- 
lowing trees; the émoke of the town, when that began to 
appear, rose vertically into the quiescent air and diffused 
itself into a pale blue film that softened all the wooded 
heights beyond. Peace reigned throughout the world; 
and in that house away over yonder why not also a be- 
neficent and merciful peace? 

Meauwhile this is what was happening in the sick- 
room 

* Nurse,” Eelin called, in rather a frail voice, ** will you 
do me a kindness? Will you go down—go down to the 
drawing-room—and search amongst the music—on the 
piano—and you'll find a scrawled piece—scrawled and 
scribbled over—but the title of it is ‘The Braes of Glen- 
braon ’—" 

Oh, if you wil! please to excuse me, Miss Eelin,” the 
nurse said, anxiously. ‘‘ Your mamma said I was not to 
bring you that soug—because it upsets you so—” 

« Oh, well,” she said, with apparent indifference (but 
the eyes like the blue of the sea-wave were beginning to 
burn), “anything will do. I only want to look at the 
titles. My—my singing days are over. Why should I 
want to sing? It is happy people who sing. But the 
titles to look at: could you find for me ‘ Eelin of Kirkcon- 
nel’—‘ I wish I were where Eelin lies, on fair Kirkconnel 
lea ’—Eelin, mind, not Helen—you'll find the correct ver- 
sion in Maver—or in Moffat—” 

“Ob, yes, miss,” said the prim and placid Nurse Ken- 
drick, ‘‘ As soon as ever the day-purse is here, or when 
some of the servants are about, I will run down and fetch 
the music for you—” 

*‘And why not now?” the girl pleaded. *‘‘It—it is a 
small favor to ask: only a minute—” 

The nurse hesitated—and was lost. 

** What did you say was the song, miss?” 

«| wish I were where Eelin lies, for night and day on 
me she cries'—I—I don’t remember the rest — for my 
head is not very well—only—only I wanted to look at the 
titles—if I am never to be able to sing any more—” 

** What did you say were the books, Miss Eelin?” 

* Begun wu Uauran's Bazan No, 1, Vol, XXXL 


**A Princess or THULE,” ** Mapcap Vioirr,” ** 
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homely comfort of the little scene, which makes it appeal 
to every feminine heart, illustrate the peaceful domestic 
side of the life of the aged and honored Queen. 


LATEST STYLES IN NECK-WEAR. 

\ J ITH the silk waists so fashionable this season there 

have come a number of different styles of neck- 
wear, some of which are exceedingly pretty, and all of 
which are much softer than the linen collars, which at one 
time were the only things worn 
with shirt-waists, and which still 
are in many instances. Taffeta 
silk, Liberty silk, chiffon, and 
lace are all used for the new neck- 
wear, and the daintiest little 
bows and the prettiest little i* 
bots are made up by clever fin- 
gers, and quite transform the 
hard lines of the silk waists. 
Many of the newest and most 
expensive taffeta shirts have a 
neck arrangement made of the 
sume color taffeta, a stock-collar, 
in fact, of the silk in very tivy 
tucks, fastened at the back of 
the neck. In front, at the throat, is a wide bow—a regular 
bow-knot of the taffeta; and this has an edge of white, 
which is hem-stitched on the colored taffeta. The same 
hem-stitching surrouuds the collar, aud makes it more 
becoming. 

Then there are the taffeta stocks. These have been 
shown only at the most expensive houses, and as they cost 
six dollars will not be among the 
cheap things. They look easy to 
make, butare not. The part that 
goes around the neck is high and 
stiff, and has two turned - over 
points, which are finished with 
hem - stitching; then the long 
ends are hem-stitched just to 
finish them. Itis an exceeding- 
ly pretty and effective stock, 
and is tied in a sailor knot. 

There are small bow-knots of 
chiffon edged with lace ; others 
are all of lace; then there are 
long jabots of mousseline de 
soie or chiffon, trimmed with 
lace, so that the effect of a full 
lace front is given when they 
are worn. Then there are little 
stock-collars of chiffon made 
like the taffeta ones just described, edged with lace. 
There are also the long net ties, und those made of 
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point desprit, and others which are of lace on the old- 
fashioned tambour style. These must be at least two 
yards long, go twice around the neck, and tie at the 
throat in a full bow. These last are the best of any, for 
they will launder well. 

Many of the new gowns are open a little at the throat; 
particularly the tailor gowns require to have some front 
or chemisetie of white. For midsummer there are a great 
many fronts made of fine cambric or lawn trimmed with 
lace, or else sheer linen, which is shirred and tucked; but 
for the present tucked or corded white taffeta is the smart- 
est. These chemisettes, or false fronts, are made long 
enough to reach the waist in most instances. They are 
cut V-shape, so that there is 
very little, if any, fulness at 
the waist, and they are fin- 
ished around the neck with 
a stock-collar of the same 
material, and at the throat 
have a bow of lace or chif- 
fon. Many of the taffetas 
wash, and all clean, so that 
the expense of these little 
accessories of the toilette is 
not so great as it would 
seem. ‘They are also possi- 
ble for one to make at home 
if a good pattern is pro- 
cured. The best plan fs to 
buy one made, and then 
copy it. Of course the first 
expense is not small, com- 
paratively speaking; and 
the disadvantage of all 
these styles of neck-wear is, 
that it soils very quickly; 
but by having two or three 
of each fashion, and only 
one of them ready made, it is perfectly possible to keep 
as trim and neat as can be desired for the entire summer. 

There are a great many pretty ribbon ties sold now in 
the shops. These go twice around the neck and tie in 
front in a sailor knot. They are useful, and not expen- 
sive; but the brighter colors are apt-to be a little trying, 
so it is well to choose the more subdued tints. It is 
best to put a narrow edge of ruffling inside the neck- 
band before wearing one of these. Then there are a great 
many soft cambric or linen collars with fancy hem-stitch- 
ing or a little lace edge which are very becoming, and 
look especially well turned down over some colored tie. 
It is a revival of an old fashion, and many of the prettiest 
— thut are seen were worn by our grandmothers. 

imbroidery on Swiss muslin makes the best of all, and 
there are, of course,a great many different stitches that 
cun be introduced to give a fluished und dainty look. 








WILD EELIN:* 


DES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. DE T.iULoTRUP. 


*‘Oh, I have forgotten—I1 have forgotten,” the girl 
moaned. *‘*And—it is too much trouble—I ask your 
pardon—” 

The prim little purse was also impressionable in a way ; 
she could not resist the wearied appeal; she said she 
would try to find * Eelin of Kirkconnel,” and should be 
back in an instant. It was a kindly concession, wrung 
from her by the pathetic toves of the girl's vuice; but it 
was not very wise; and it had consequences. 

For the moment she had gone, Wild Eelin— with the 
cuvning and the unnatural strength of delirium—sprang 
from the bed, undressed herself, put ou her swimming 
things, not even excepting the felt slippers to protect her 
feet; then she crept stealthily down the stuircase, and 
passed along the hall, and unlocked the door, and went 
out. Her footstep on the gravelled path was silent; phan- 
tomlike she crossed the breadth of grass; and so she 
came to the river—at least, to the shingle bordering the 
stream. 

And this was the apparition that Archie Gilchrist, on 
the other side, beheld, when he chanced to look up from 
his books. He did not pay much heed. Somehow his 
eyes bad become dazed of lete, what with long watching, 
aud mechanical reading, and sleepless nights; and no 
doubt the white-armed goddess on the opposite bank was 
but a spectral creation of his brain: in another moment or 
two she would have vanished and taken to flight, for her 
far and foam-girt isle. He hardly cared even to look at 
her. She was vot an effulgent and lustrous creature as a 
goddess should be; for the gray dimness of the dawn was 
still around her; she was a mere ghost, ethereal and vision- 
ary; he had been reading the night before some stories 
out of the Greek mythology; and he was of an imagina- 
tive turn of mind. 

Then all of a sudden a spasm of horror shot to his 
heart. Why, this was no fantastic illusion whatever: he 
knew who it was, and why she was there; it was Eelin 
Macdonald, escaped from control, come down to make ove 
more mad effort to swim the Devil’s Kirn. In consterna- 
tion he saw her take off her slippers at the end of the 
shingle; he saw her wade in through the shallows to the 
deeper water; he saw the fragile body throw itself against 
the heavy current; and in an agony of helplessness he 
could only wait aud watch, not knowing whither she 
might be carried. But he had quickly taken off his coat 
and flung it on the grass behind him: se far he was pre- 
pared for anything that might happen. By this time there 
were nurses and servants rushing down the distant bank 
—calling, and shrieking, and wringing their hands: little 
attention did he pay to them. 

lt was piteous to see the frail white human creature 
contending with the ebou-black implacable stream; aud 
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of course the result was inevitable; with her spent strength 
she could make no headway at all; certainly she fought 
and fought, for she had the courage of the Kinvaig Macdon- 
alds in her veins, and perhaps the fever lent her some ac- 
cess of wild effort. The end speedily came. She was swept 
down like some white rose-leaf on the surface of the wa- 
ter; the Devil’s Kirn had got its grip of her; and hither 
and thither she was being whirled—until Archie Gilchrist 
saw his chance, and jumped in. He was a good swimmer, 
the swingivg current notwithstanding. He seized hold of 
her—he bore her to the bank—he carried her to the slope 
where his coat was lying—in another moment she was 
wrapped up in that uncouth garment, and he had placed 
her arms around his neck, and he had clasped her firmly 
to him, us he set out for the house. He went in the direc- 
tion of the upper suspension - bridge; he vaguely knew 
that the shrieking women Were runping across, with blank- 
ets and such things. ; 

And then she said to him, in a panting kind of way— 

**Oh, Somerled—my love! my dear love!—have you 
come for me at last? Ab, why did you never speak? I 
guessed, you know—oh, yes, 5 othed-coml when you 
gave me the thousand pounds for the Macdonalds of Glen- 
garva, my mother aad yen were either mad or madly in 
love—and if you were in love it was with me—and I 
guessed that too, though I would not let on. And as for 
me—my heart was yours from the moment I saw your 
strong, earnest _ But then, you see, | was promised; 
and I could not break my promise; and you were proud, 
and you held aloof, and would not say a word—ah, well, 
that is the Bitterness of life—” 

The mental torture was more than man could bear; he 
staggered towards the nearest bench, and sat down there, 
holding her closer to him, and trying to soothe her fever- 
ed imagination. Then the terrified nurse came flying, 
with rugs and blankets; and these she quickly wound 
round the trembling fugitive, who had some dim notion 
of what was going on. Nay, she tried to express her 
thanks, in a merry kind of way. 

** Jeanie’s a’ weel, puir body,” said she. ‘‘ Do you know 
the old version, nurse? But it’s not with ‘coming through 
the rye.’ 1 think I must have been in the river—perhaps 
—perhaps—and it is so cold this morning—and I have 
given you so much trouble—I ask for your pardon—” 

Gilchrist had now got up again, with his precious charge 
folded to him closer than ever. 

‘Mr. Gilchrist,” suid the nurse, anxiously, ‘‘ won’t you 
let me carry her?” 

“No, by God,” said he, “‘nobody shall carry her but 
myself.” His face was as white as death; and his arms 


trembled ; but he had great physical strength; and there 
was not much fear for he invalid. The worst of it was 
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that this arrangement enabled him—compelled him, rather 
—to hear her whispered confidences—confidences that tore 
his soul; for it was impossible to doubt that all through 
these wandering phrases the girl was revealing the secret 
of her life. 

“ You see, Somerled—oh, my darling!—my love with 
the strong eyes!—that you should have come back to me! 
—well, I used to go up the Castle hill—and I used to look 
towards Ben Wyvis — and —and —think about Alt-na- 
Traiye; and sometimes Tannahill’s verse would come into 
my head. ‘Och hey! Johnnie lad, Ye’re no sae kind ye 
should hae been’—and then I thought that was most un- 
worthy—I—I admired you all the more for 7 pride 
and silence; because—because you knew that I had given 
my promise—didn’t you? Ah, but never a word—never 
a word from aiocuntvaive<aa the long distance—and I 
am not complaining—oh no, I am not complaining —I 
would rather ask for pardoun—from any one | have done 
wrong to—” 

She sobbed a little; his heart heard her sobs. And here 
was her mother, at the end of the small suspension-bridge. 
The poor woman could hardly speak. 1t was her affright- 
ed vision Umt made its mute inquiry. And then she fol- 
lowed her daughter—she the first, of course—though she 
could scarce put one foot before the other. With tremu- 
lous and useless fingers she would endeavor to draw the 
blanket somewhat closer round Eelin’s neck; or with her 
handkerchief she would try to wipe away a few drops of 
water from the splendid blue-black hair; she was entirely 
distraught; she did not know what she was doing; her 
eyes were blind. 

It was a long and roundabout way they had to come; 
and again and again they offered him help; but the white- 
faced man would have none of it. And every word she 
spoke, in that hushed, appealing voice, was like a dagger. 

“Oh, my love, my love,” she whispered, ** you have 
come for me at last, and all I wish for is to lie in your 
arms for ever and ever—even in the grave. The ‘ Braes 
of Glenbraon’ were never for you and me; they were for 
happy people; at least they were happy fora time—oh, I 
hope Aa hope so—even if there was a broken heart at 
the end; but for you and me it’s more like Kirkconnel— 
you remember what he said after his sweetheart was shot 
—his prayer was ‘And | in Eelin’s arms lying, on fair 
Kirkconnel lea.’ That was in the grave, you know. 
Well, why not? ‘Tell me, Somerled, of the brave eyes, 
are you listening—are you listening to me?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” he answered, and he hoped his voice 
would not undeceive her. ‘‘ We shall soon be at the house 
now, and you'll be put to bed, and get warm.” 

She thanked him over and over again; and begged par- 
don for the trouble she was causing; nay, in a pitiful sort 
of fashion she seemed to think it was her duty, in return 
for this kindness, to entertain him. 

** You know, dearest heart, they used to laugh at me,” 
she said, with a fine pretence of cheerfulness. ‘‘ Ah, yes, 
they did. They used to say that none of mankind was 
good enough for me—because—because—well, no man 
has ever kissed me, and that is the truth. And Lily Neile 
she would often sing ‘There was anes 2 May—and she 
loe’d na men—she—she biggit her bonnie bower—down i’ 
yon glen’—I have forgotten the rest. But I never com- 
plained of their laughing—no, no: I waited to find my 
lord and master—and when I saw you and recognized 
you—I said to myself, ‘ Well, perhaps he will allow me 
to go into the fields to glean a little, and I will be his 
handmaiden, if I should find favor in the sight of my lord. 
And you commanded them to let fall some of the hand- 
fuls—ah, did you not!—did you not!—when I was doing 
amall things here and there for Kinvaig and Glengarva. 
Thine handmaiden—thine bhandmaiden—ah, yes, willingly 
—willingly—but the fields and the sheaves were so far 
away—when I went on to the Castle hill I could not see 
them because of Ben Wyvis. Yes, and when I was seated 
on one of the benches, an old gentleman came up and 
said, ‘Tell me, young lady, why are you crying so?’ I 
pretended I was not crying at all—that the distance to 
Ben Wyvis strained the eyesight; and when he went away 
I fell to crying again—but what was the use—what was 
the use—the sheaves were so distant—and the handmaiden 
—nut able—not able to bow down before her lord—” 

And yet again she tried to talk more cheerfully—in 
taose hushed, hurried sentences— 

**Gilchrist has been so kind to me—so kind—so kind 
and considerate. I think I must ask for his pardon. I 
was never to him what a sweetheart should be—I suppose 
not—according to the old songs—and he never once re 
monstrated—well, you see, we were so niuch engaged in 
our small literary plans and schemes—that was a kind 
of safeguard, no doubt. But—but—but when my lord of 
the strong eyes has come for his handmaiden, Gilchrist 
will set me free from the literary partnership—ab! I know 
him—I know him—all the way through it has been what- 
ever I might wish—and some day—I will learn how to 
thank inim.” 

He managed to get the swathed figure over or through 
the turnstile; and stil] she murmuring to him. They were 
now close by Glengarva House. The weeping women 
had rushed forward to have the gate wide open. 

‘* And, Somerted —oh, my own, my own!” she said. 
“You know we must try to do something for Archie 
Gilchrist when he goes away to London to fight the great 
fight. Ay, and he will not fail. He will not fail. I 
know him. If all the Assassins’ Club were confronting 
him, breast to breast, his right arm would send the whole 
crew of backbiters swinging to the wall. And we shall 
hear of him—and read of him—oh, it is such a wonderful 
thing to have won the praise of the world—and the affec- 
tion of so many people—in different countries—all over 
the globe to have friends and well-wishers who are grate- 
ful to you—oh, yes, a marvellous thing—yes, and so few 
attain that—but I know he will—he will—he has the 
strength—he has the width of outlook—oh, yes—he will 
—he will—win to it. Do you know, Somerled, that he 
once called me the ‘belle dame sans merci '—and I was to 
go ‘singing on my way.’ Ah, but I was never one of 
that kind. And I would have kept my promise—only— 
only—that my head has not been so well lately; sal if 
you see Gilchrist, will you tell him that I ask his pardon; 
whatever happens, he is the one to forgive me, sure I am 
of that—” 

He was taking her up the gravelled pathway, and she 
seemed to have some confused idea that she was nearing 
home. 

“ Somerled—Somerled,” she moaned, ‘I am wishing to 
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please you—but my voice is not what it was—something 
on the harp I could play for you, if you like the old airs. 
Not the * Braes of Gienbraon ‘—oh, no, not the * Braes of 
Glenbraon'—for there was unhappiness there—obh, my 
heart is like to break when I hear the ‘Braes of Glen- 
braon’—I know all the Orain na’h-Albainn—and any one 
that would please you—for I am sorry to be giving you 
= much trouble—I ask your pardon—I ask your par- 
on—” 

He carried her to her room, and left the women folk to 
attend to her; then he went down into the hall, and took 
a chair there: his face was like the face of a dead man. 
Nor did they altogether neglect him. After a short while 
Jane the parlor-maid came rynving to ask whether he 
would not have some tea, or hot soup, or brandy; but he 
only said **No, thank you—no, thank you” to these 
friendly suggestions. And Morag the Mull lass—her face 
“‘sair begrutten”—not knowing what else she could do, 
brought cloths to wipe away the water from his ankles 
and feet. 

‘** Morag, my dear,” he said to her in Gaelic, ‘it is kind 
of you, but it is not necessary; could you not be of some 
service upstairs?” 

And then the doctor arrived, and, with a curt nod of 
recognition, passed Gilchrist and went on: the case was 
too urgent to permit of formalities. The shivering, white- 
faced young man got up and began to interest himself 
with the stags’ horns ranged along the wall. Oh, yes, 
there were some good heads—some fine royuls, with ad- 
mirable cups—only that his eye did not seem to convey 
any permanent impression to his brain. Undoubtedly, 
there were excellent heads, he strove to convince himself 
—brow, bay, and tray, ali admirable—and likewise there 
were strange monstrosities too, quite worthy of inspec- 
tion ; and he tried to observe them, by way of passing the 
time; and he thought he saw them—bnt all the while his 
heart was listening for the first footfall on the carpet of 
the stairway. 

‘* My good friend,” said the doctor, when he came down, 
“you ought not to be here at all. You ought to be in 
bed. You are shaking with the palsy. No wonder, per- 
haps. But come away, I will drive you home—” 

** The news, doctor, the news—what do you think?” the 
younger man exclaimed. 

He was hustled into the brongham, and the doctor fol- 
lowed, 

‘** You'll have to get-home at once, and drink some hot 
spirits, and go to bed—for | don't want another patient on 
my hands just at present—” 

** But—but—your opinion—what do yon think of her?” 
he asked, in a frenzied fashion, as they drove off; he paid 
little attention to his own shiverings and shakings. 

* Oh, well,” said the doctor, cautiously, ‘* such a shock 
to the system, in the middle of a high fever, is serious 
enough, Yes. Undoubtedly. Very sericus. Very bad. But 
who knows?—she has youth and strong health on her side; 
never any young lady 1 have known was stronger in her 
health than Miss Eelin Macdonald: yes, yes, I have been 
privileged to look on her swimming—in heavy water, too; 
and I've seen her rowing—the ease and grace of the stroke 
just admirable; and I’ve seen her throw a salmon-line— 
and whois there, man or woman, who can throw a better? 
—and all these things help—they help to build up a con- 
stitution; and she has all along been as strong as a young 
colt—and she may pull through anything. But it is you 
I have to deal with at present; and you are going home— 
and going to bed.” 

Archie Gilchrist went home; but he did not go to bed; 
when he had changed his clothes, he made straight for the 
office of the Invernish Observer. - 

“Grieve,” said he, to the sub-editor, ‘‘ will you look 
after things for the next day or two? I may not be back—”’ 

‘* But what's the matter,” said Grieve. ‘‘ You look very 
illt” 

*‘ Ah, that’s nothing—that’s nothing,” he said. “Ifyou 
would open letters and attend to affairs generally fora 
day or so—I am leaving by the middle-day train for Lairg; 
and the drive to Alt-na-Traive is long—” 

‘* But, Gilchrist, you don’t seem fit to travel anywhere!” 
his comrade remonstrated. 

**Oh, yes, I can manage,” he said. ‘‘Ican manage. I 
am not made of sugar and salt. And you'll lopk after 
everything while Lam away, won’t you? And if there’s 
any serious news you might telegraph to Alt-na-Traive— 
only—only I shall be back soon.” 


CHAPTER L. 
TWO LOVERS. 


Tne young editor of the Invérnish Observer had be- 
come quite a known personage in tlie town; the railway 
porters touched their caps to him; the station-master, 
obliging as ever, hurried to see if he could find a com- 
partment for him; and so he set forth. Little indeed of 
that journey could he afterwards recall. He must have 
looked out on the lapping waters of the Cromarty Firth 
—and on the wide sea-range up Dornoch way—and on 
the wooded heights by the Kyle of Sutherland; he must 
have seen them, no doubt; and yet without seeing them. 
He had come upon the strangest errand ever undertaken 
by mortal man. He could not shape his thoughts about 
it; it was too difficult. Besides that, his brain was tor- 
tured by a recurrent phrase: “I ask for your parden— 
I ask for your pardon.” That she—she—the beautiful 
clear -souled one—that she should be piteously asking 
pardon of all mankind—she who had never a thought of 
harm for any human creature, but quite the other way: 
she who wished to do well to every one—who was be- 
nignant, and generous, and kind to all around her—but 
especially if you happened to be poor—or abashed—or 
unfitted for her notice: this was a bewildering thing. 
The proud and radiant young lass: why should she have 
become so humble: why should she beg for forgiveness 
from all the world? Well, it was not much of that jour- 
ney that in after-days Archie Gilchrist could bring back 
to his mind. 

Thé evenings were drawing in now; he resolved. to pass 
the night at Lairg, instead of driving on throngh the 
dark to Alt-na-Traive; indeed, he was not ina hurry; he 
knew he had to formulate certain things in his own mind 
before the object of his mission could be accomplished; 
and a few sleepless hours would serve. At dinner, in the 
coffee-room, he was so fortunate as to make the acquaint- 
ance of two clergymen who proved to be of a most genial 
temperament; they beguiled the solitude (for they and he 
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were the only guests, the tourist season being quite over), 
they beguiled their enforced solitude with many merry 
tales and recitals of extraordinary experiences, chiefly con- 
nected with the trolling for salmo ferox ; vor did they 
monotonously confine themselves to fishing; nor were 
they very straitlaced about their pares: for example, 
when one of them told the story of a Scotch elder who 
said to his Minister: ** No, no, Minister, ye needna warn 
me against the sin o’ sweerin; it’s a bad thing, sweerin; 
I dinna sweer; 1 wouldna sweer; but sometimes I’ve been 
damned near it "—well, Gilchrist could only piously hope 
that the fable was new—perbaps it was even true. Then, 
when the brothers of the church had retired to the smok- 
ing-room, he went outside. There was a full moon, clear 
in the cloudless heavens; but also there were intervening 
trees, stirred by a light northerly wind; so that the sway- 
ing branches put the lumivous circle into multitudinous 
jagged and dazzling stars and planets that shone and 
scintillated suddenly here and there through the thick 
dark foliage. He would have liked Wiid Eelin to have 
described this thing, in one of her discursive, frolicsome, 
but minutely observant papers. 

Then he walked down to the lake-side. It was a great 
breadth of mystic gray, with successive promontories, 
black as jet, appearing at receding distances; until, in the 
extreme west, the moonlight caught a bay of calm, and 
there was a bold scimitar-sweep of silver under the larch- 
woods and the spectral hills. If only Eelin could have 
seen it, to write about it, and make it forever vivid. 

He walked along to the weir, and stood and listened to 
the half-hushed hurrying voice, and he tried to make out 
if this or that one of Eelin’s songs—any one of them— 
brave and valiant, or piteous with the misery of bygone 
unhappy folk—could be heard through the confused noc- 
turnal accompaniment. He stood and listened and lis- 
tened, and tried to detect the sound of her voice, as often 
he had heard it: was it ‘‘ Logie o’ Buchan, O Logie the 
laird, they hae taen awa Jamie that delved in the yaird” 
—or was it ‘The auld Stuarts back again ”—or was it 
something about “ Glenlin, and Dunoon, and Loch Striven?” 
For she had become afraid of ‘The Braes of Glenbraon ” 
—and ‘‘Kirkconnel Lea” was too suggestive of the grave. 
Ah, it was not *‘ And ye'll tak the high road, atid I'll tak 
the laigh, and I'll be in Scotland before ye, But me and 
my true love will never meet aguin—"” He stood and lis- 
tened and tried to make out the faint echo of Eelin’s voice; 
but he quite failed. It was the water-kelpie’s voice that 
answered him; and that only said ** Eelin "—and ** Eelin” 
—and **Eelin” in tones of unutterable sadness and fare 
well. For indeed his senses had got somewhat distraught; 
it was the one love of his life he was 4hinking of—the im- 
petuous, splendid young creature that for a while he 
somehow seemed to have gained for himself—and to 
morrow he was going to give her away to another man. 

Next morning broke fine and still, with hoar-frost; that 
is to say, under the long-stretching shadows of the shrubs 
the grass was of a cold gray, but out in the open, where 
the sunlight fell, it was of a warm golden green, the in- 
numerable tiny spears glittering with dismonds of orange 
and dancing blue. He had ordered a wagonette to be 
waiting for him; when he went to the hotel door he did 
not notice that for a second the driver glanced at him, or 
rather at his costume, in an odd sort of way. He took his 
place, and told the man to go on. 

‘It’s rather cold this morning,” he said, in a perfunc- 
tory fashion. 

** Ay, sir, it is that,” replied the driver; ‘‘ and it will be 
— when we get up to Crack, for the wind’s off the 
ills.” 

And so they left the pleasant neighborhood of Loch 
Shin—with its islands and yellow promontories, and its 
plantations all basking in the sun, and by-and-by they 
emerged upon the vast aud bare moorland, that now had 
a touch of snow on it. Nay, as they got up to the higher 
altitudes, the great expanse became of a solid white—a 
white as solid as the shoulders of Ben Armin, that 
seemed to reign over this desolate and silent realm, Here 
and there a robust clump of heather had shaken itself 
free, and stood black-brown on the edge of a knoll; but 
small individual features of that kind did not interfere 
with the general character of the landscape, that seemed 
to have hushed itself to sleep, under a spotless shroud. 
There was not the whir of a bird’s wing in all the voice 
less waste. 

Ani so the horses toiled on, up the lonely Strath Terry, 
with Ben Clebrig Showing himself against the northern 
skies; and Gilchri~t was lost in sombre meditation, un 
tila remark from the driver startled him out of his 
reverie. 

‘*They’re coming, sir,” the man said. 

‘Who are coming?” 

‘*The funeral.” 

He looked along the road, or the faint indications of a 
road, and far away he saw a small black procession—the 
tiniest black dot it was—coming into the spacious, white, 
solitary world. 

‘**But whose funeral?” he asked again. 

‘Mr. Macdonald, that was at Alt-na-Traive,” the man 
answered, in obvious astonishment. ‘‘The old gentleman 
—was you not hearing of it, sir?” 

“Why did they not tell me at Lairg?’”’ Gilchrist de- 
manded. 

** We thought it was for the funeral you came through, 
sir; and no one would be liking to speak to you about it. 
Will 1 go off the road?”—for Highlanders do not care to 
meet a funeral. 

‘* No, no,” Gilchrist responded, sharply. ‘Keep to the 
road; but when the funeral comes up, then you can give 
them plenty of room to go by; and if Mr. Somerled Mac- 
donald wishes to speak to me, he can either do that or 
pass on, just what he chooses.” 

The tiny black procession coming into the white moor- 
land consisted merely of the hearse and one mourning 
carriage, and the mourning carriage had but one occu 
paut. When he saw that this was Archie Gilchrist whom 
he had eneountered, Somerled Macdonald ordered the 
drivers to stop, and Gilchrist got down and went across. 

“ This is very sad—and sudden,” he said. 

** Well, not so sudden,” Somerled answered. ‘‘I had 
been warned by the doctor. And not so sad either. He 
died full of years and honor, and the greatest honor con- 
ferred upon him was the kindness of the ladies of Kinvaig. 
He had no expectation of any such thing when he came 
to this country—oh, no, none—for he was not a presum- 
ing man—and their reception of him, and their continued 
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friendliness towards him—beeame the crowning joy of his 
life Well, both mother and daughter will find that he 
has not been ungrateful. Miss Eelin will find she has not 
wen forgotten. But I am detaining you, and it is cold 
up here You are going on to Alt-na-Traive?” 

No,” Gilchrist answered, in great embarrassment. 
‘My mission was to see you—but in these circum 
stances 


How can anything be altered?” Somerled Macdonald 


said, in his direct fashion. “If you are going back to 
Lairg, take a seat in this carriage, and let your wagonctte 
follow Then you can tell me at your leisure.” 


Gilchrist accepted this suggestion—and yet with some 
ipology 
If I had known,” he said, as they continued on their 
way, ‘‘I should have come in proper clothes. But there 
wis no intimation of any kind 
No,” said his companion, “I will arrange about the 
newspaper announcements when I get to Invernish: it 
vill be more certain there than writing from a remote 
hamlet like Alt-na-‘Traive. Still, 1 wonder you have not 
eard—for ] sent a note to Glengarva House—” 
At Glengarva House,” Gilchrist suid, slowly, I do 
not think they are opening letters just now 
rhe strong, refined features of the other man grew 


lenly ashen-gray 
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No, there will be no talk about me. People in delirium 
take wild fancies; and all these rambling references to 
the Castle bill, and Ben Wyvis, mean—just nothing at 
all.” 

Gilchrist shook his head. 

“You may think what you like,” he said, ‘‘ but I know, 
Iknow. The story she told me—mistaking me for you— 
was too consecutive. The secret she had kept hidden was 
no longer a secret, when she thought she was talking to 
rou. 

: And then after a while Somerled Macdonald said— 

“Why. did you come to tell me all this—you who are 
engaged to be married to her?” 

**T could have concealed it, no doubt,” Gilchrist an- 
swered, calmly. ‘‘ And probably,when the fever goes, she 
may have forgotten that she made these revelations. 
And she would keep her promise to me: I am certain of 
that; yes, 1 am certain of that. But then I should be a 
dishonored man. And it is not for Eelin Macdonald to 
pass her life with a dishonored man.” 

You are making a great sacrifice,” said the other, ab- 
sently. ‘‘Only—only—how can one trust to what is said 
in delirium?” 

**E do not ask you,” Gilchrist answered. ‘‘ But when 
she is quite out of this illness, you must go to her, and 
you must tell her she is free—yes, yes, quite free to 


“AND THEN SHE SAID TO HIM, IN A PANTING KIND OF WAY, ‘OH, SOMERLED—” 


What is that you mean?” he said at once 

Aud then Gilchrist told him all the tale that he had in 
i kind of way prepared and arranged in sequence; and 
he went on to defend his own position; and why he had 
come on this journey—not knowing of the funeral. For 
ts while Somerled Macdonald sat silent. The clear, 
brown, contemplative eyes looked troubled: there was no 
ther sign. At length he said— 

What the doctor told you about her splendid consti- 
tution is everything; clearly that is what he relies upon; 
a when she has pulled through, and become her nat 
ural self again, it will be time enough to talk about me 


choose wherever her wish may fall—and then you may 
believe the story she confided to me when I was carrying 
her from the Islands to Glengarva House. And she will 
have no difficulty in understanding why you should pre- 
sent yourself before her. Well she knew what the thou- 
sand pounds meant.” 

“The thousand pounds!” said Somerled Macdonald. 
“The thousand pounds! When I would have the skin 
of both my hands flayed to make a lacing-string for her 
shoe!” 

And so they went on through the wide, white, silent 
wilderness until they reached Lairg station, where the 
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coffin was transferred, while they passed on to one of the 
usual compartments. They were pretending to talk about 
ordinary things—about the green of the firs showing 
through the snow—about the removal of the nets from 
the Kyle of Sutherland—about the letting of Langwell 
Lodge—and so forth; but perhaps their thoughts were 
elsewhere. Archie Gilchrist, for example, was conscious 
that in due time they would get down to Dingwall; and 
he knew of an old silver-haired dame there who now would 
probably never see Eelin Macdonald, and never under- 
stand how near he had been to winning for himself the 
proud -eyed, proud -stepping daughter of the House of 
Kinvaig. 

When they arrived at Invernish there was another 
necessarily tedious transference of the coffin. and Archie 
Gilchrist would have had his companion drive out with 
him to hear the latest tidings of the poor invalid. But 
Macdonald declined. 

**No,” he said, ‘until I have seen my father laid in 
that small churchyard in Glengarva, I must do nothing 
else. And indeed.” he added, with some delicacy, ‘I 
was wondering whether you might not have gone on 
with me—” 

* And I was thinking of it, too,” said Gilchrist,‘ for I 
know it is just what Eelin herself would wish. Only, I 
must get news of her; and I will jump into « cab, and see 
if I can intercept the doctor anywhere; and then I will 
go home for a couple of seconds, to get into proper 
clothes; and I shall be back here before you are ready to 
start. And meanwhile you must get something to eat; 
it’s a long way to Glengarva; and there is the Station 
Hotel—if you go into the coffee-room, I shal! join you in 
a few minutes—” 

In a very short time he was back; the subdued glad- 
ness of his face was its own report. Somerled Macdonald 
held out his hand, and it was grasped. 

“It is well,” Somerled said (with the grave eyes burn 
ing). ‘I can see it is well.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the other,“ the news is good. But I 
could not find the doctor; I chanced to come across the 
night - nurse, who was out for her usual walk; and she 
thought that Miss Eelin was going on first rate, in spite 
of the tremendous trial. Oh, yes, her tone was confident, 
if it was cautious; and I think that some of us may yet 
hear Eelin Macdonald sing ‘The Braces of Glenbraon '"— 
no, no, not that one—she seemed to have a fear of that 
one—but any of her other songs—‘O heard ye yon pi 
broch’—or ‘ Sweet sir, for your courtesie '"—" 

He turned away, and looked round the big dining-hall. 
He professed to be interested in the question as to whether 
the stags’ antlers displayed along the cornice were real or 
nmnufactured. And when he came back to the small 
table that Somerled Macdonald had engaged, he asked 
whether the latest telegrams had come in about the For- 
farshire election. Macdonald's firm eyes were not to be 
deceived. He said to himself, ‘Here is a man whose 
heart is broken, by the bitter stroke of fate; and in all 
God’s universe what atonement can be made to him for 
that? No, nor may one even offer a furtive word of sym 
pathy!” 

Thereafter they resumed their journey; and as their 
route lay along the east bank of the river, they came 
within sight of the Islands, and, on the opposite side of 
the stream, the red house with its black araucaria, its 
cedars, and its yellowed elms and limes. The sunlight 
was on the place, and all seemed happy and quiet. 

**Do you see that open gate?” said Gilehrist—for the 
eyes of both men were fixed on the same spot. 

** 1 know it.” 

** Ah, but some day the drive will not be so empty as it 
is now. You will find Eelin Macdonald come swinging 
along, with the joy of youth in her free way of walking, 
and the joy of youth in her greeting to this one and that. 
Look—they have left the gate open! Do you understand 
what that is for? Why, when she comes out for her first 
stroll, she will not be impeded! And of course Jane wil! 
be there, when the carriage comes out from the town; and 
Morag will have plenty of rugs; and I shouldn't wonder, 
when the landau goes by, if General Mallock were to hur 
ty down to the front, to wave a glad congratulation to 
her. I can make out the whole picture; and I don’t won 
der that the servants, come running down to the corner of 
the wt, to see her off, should be crying with delight; 
for Miss Eelin had a trick of making many friends, both 

ntle and simple; and when she first goes into Invernish, 
after her illness, the word will be passed round, and many 
a one will come out to shake hands with her and say some 
thing kind to her. Ob, yes, she had the way of making 
friends—” 

**Gilchrist,” said his companion, not without a certain 
anxiety, “do you know you have wrought yourself into a 
terrible pitch of excitement; and unless you quiet down, 
something may happen. The last news is good news: 
what more could you wish for? Now tell me how it 
was you chanced to be out here so early, the morning she 
dashed herself into the river?” 

** Oh, well,” said Archie Gilchrist—and the question did 
in a measure recall him to his senses—though these were 
disturbed enough—‘I generally come out here about day 
break; the place is so quiet; and I bring my books and 


‘papers with me, and get on a little bit with my work 


And indeed I was so much engaged with these things that 
when I saw her come down to the edge of the river, at 
that time of the morning, I thought it was merely some 
phantasm of the brain—a ghost—a white ghost—which I 
could get rid of by shutting my eyes. But when she 
splashed into the stream, then I knew. It has always 
been her ambition to swim from the Devil’s Kirn up to 
the weir; and there were the women come shrieking down 
from the house; and I knew. Yes, knew. And I knew 
what the end must be; and I waited on the bank until the 
swing of the current carried her down, and then I went in 
and got hold of her.” 

**Otherwise she would have been drowned?” said his 
neighbor, with downcast eyes. 

** Her strength was far spent,” was the answer. 

And then the straightforward eyes looked up. 

** You love this girl quite to distraction,” said Somerled 
Macdonald. ‘And she has promised to marry you. And 
you have just saved her life. Yet you seem to suggest 
that I should take her away from you, on account of a 
few words spoken in delirium. My friend, even if there 
were any such impossible possibility—I am not a coward 
hound.” 

(ro BE oOoNTINUED.) 




















SUPPLEMENT 


SUMMER COSTUMES. 


GOWN suitable for reception or garden-party wear 
is a plain taffeta in a light gray. The skirt is quite 
long, and fits very closely over the hips. It is cut in 
points around the foot, showing a full under-flounce of 
white dotied with black. The points are outlined with 
black velvet ribbon. The back of the waist is of silk to 
match the skirt, and the sleeves also are of silk, while the 
front, which is very odd, has side pieces of heavy white 
guipure lace, and a full vest of the black and white that is 
used in the flounce. There isa broader black velvet band 
put on to outline the vest and separate the white lace 
from the black and white softer material, and on this 
velvet are three rhinestone buttons. The belt is of black 
velvet. The collar is of the same material as the vest, 
with a narrow black velvet band around the top. 

An open-meshed scarlet and green grenadine, which is 
made up over scarlet taffeta, has the skirt with the reg- 
ulation apron front and attached flounce trimmed with 
very narrow ruffles of green and red velvet ribbon around 
the foot and outlining the apron. The waist is cut open 
to show a full vest and a square yoke at the back made 
of white mousseline de soie, with puffs of light green 
chiffon and bands of white lace appliqué. On the fronts 
there is a very dainty pattern of braiding done in nar- 
row ribbons like those on the skirt, and the upper part 
of the sleeves has the ribbons put on in diagonal lines, 
with full caps over the top. There is a belt, with long 


sash ends of scarlet satin ribbon trimmed with lines of 
black lace insertion. 
steel buckle. 

A smart gown to wear on cool days in summer is of a 


The belt is fastened with a large 


































GARDEN-PARTY GOWN. 


light shade of tan. The skirt is trimmed with a 
braided design made of very narrow black ribbon 
ruchings, and below this braiding around the foot 
is a band of silk embroidered in polka-dots, The 
waist is made in jacket fashion, tight-fitting, with 
an effect of side pieces given by the same trim- 
ming that is on the foot of the skirt. One of the 
newest fashions shown in the gown is the pointed 
cape-collar, which forms revers in the front. The 
sleeves are small, have only a little fulness at the 
top, and are trimmed at the wrist. 


CUT. 

W ACKFORD SQUEERS, as is well known, 
had a head and body that anything would 
fit. The clothes of the youngest or the oldest boy 
in the school were grist for his father’s horrid mill, 
and passed ou from his pilfering hands to Wack 
ford. As to hats, the story has a twang of un 
truth; as to garments, the theory is quite possible 
“I had rather,” said a woman who knows 
whereof she speaks, ‘‘ wear a gown of a good cut 
than an ill-cut one that was actually fitted to me.” 

Wherein she and Wackford were as one. 
It is a curious fact that a gown of a good cut 
may be easily refitted to almost any normal figure, 
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while a gown of a poor cut fits no 
one but her for whom it was made, 
and though it fit her like a glove, 
it is a fit and nothing more. Not 
every one realizes the importance 
of that subtle thing called a cut. 
It is something quite apart from fit 
—a virtue initself. Subtle it may 
be, but it has a most substantial 
value and a wearing quality that 
is amazing. A gown that is of a 
good cut will outwear by seasons 
that costume from which the sec- 
ond-rate dressmaker stands back 
exclaiming: ‘‘ There isn’t a wrinkle 
in it, madam. Fits like a glove.” 
That fitting like a glove is but a 
poor work-woman’s cover for lack 
of cut. If there must be a choice 
between cut and fit, choose cut. 
But to have both is the ideal of 
dressing. Cut isthe sweep of line, 
the individuality, the grace of 
curve or rigor; and cut, like all 
other artistic finish, will long out- 
live the day after the seams have 
sprung and the web itself bas worn 
away. It is what may be called 
the atmosphere of a gown, that still 
hangs about it, beautifying the very 
wreck, and, like all such subtle 
and individual atmospheres, cut 
costs. That is, the initial cost is 
great, but in the long 
run cut pays for itself 
in the daded wear it 
allows, and the fact 
that the garment it 
decorates is wearable 
so long as a shred of 
it remains. To be 
very economical in 
dress, the best method 
is to have few—very 
few — gowns, and 
wear those to their 
finish before buying 
new ones. It is far 
better economy, and 
the result in a stylish 
appearance is far bet 
ter, when one gown, 
perfect in cut and 
finish, is chosen in 
place of three second- 
rate garments, that give variety, to be sure, 
but a variety that is not of the high quality 
which the one unvaried gown woul hive 
given. It is, in fact, a choice between qual- 
ity and quantity, and the woman who chooses 
quality in dress is the well-dressed woman. 

‘**T never saw anything as cool as the way 
Miss wears her gowns,” said a débutante 
to her mother, ‘‘ Why, she wears them over 
and over and over, and don’t care at all!” 

“ Are her gowns ugly?” asked the mother. 
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COSTUME FOR COOL 


SUMMER DAYS. 


“Oh no,” was the answer, ‘not ugly at all! They are 
superb. Wherever she goes, she’s always the best dressed 
woman in the room.” 

So Miss gained what she probably wanted 
most, and in the summing up had that said of her 
which all women would like to have said of them 
selves. She had the courage to put quality before 
quantity, and met her reward. 

It is the great mistake of many women to be dis- 
satisfied unless they have room for change in their 
wardrobes, and yet it is impossible for a woman of 
moderate means to have many gowns that carry the 
stamp of cut upon them—that unmistakable stamp 
not to be had without price. 

To be well dressed with but little outlay requires 
some sacrifice, and if the pennies have to be con 
sidered, it is the wiser economy to sacrifice the love 
of variety and pay the first price of a good cut. It is 
as economical—to go into the details of a somewhat 
rigid economy—to buy a walking gown that will last 
two winters as to buy a cheaper walking gown each 
winter, and it is next to impossible to make a second 
rate gown last out two winters’ wear, while the well 
cut gown should last two seasons and look almost as 
well the second year as the first. The height of 
good management is to buy a spring walking gown 
one year, a winter gown the next, and with care this can 
be done, making the expenditure but one well-cut walk 
ing gown a year, The same rule applies equally well to 
reception and evening gowns and outing suits. They 
should all be bought with careful sequence, so there need 
not be a feast one year and a famine the next, but some 
new garments of one kind or another each season. Of 
course this presupposes that a woman knows how to save 
her gowns—knows that a walking gown is for walking, 
and not for house use; nothing so ruins clothes as their 
misuse. One day of misuse is worse than a month of 
wear. A walking gown that is used for the easy life of 
home will soon show that contagious ease in every line 
For home use, lighter materials wear far better than heavy 
ones, besides being more graceful and suitable. Like a 
well-ordered household, every inmate of a wardrobe 
should be of service to the others. The winter gown 
should never suffer the suns and dust of spring. A spring 
gown is bought in reference to standing these trials. Be- 
fore undue wear can affect them, the winter garbs should 
be carefully laid away, with tissue-paper in every ribbon 
bow and between each fold of velvet, and the lighter gown 
be put in its place. Thus one dress saves another from 
being worn unsuitably, and this suitability to seasons and 
occasions is most important in wardrobe economy. The 
perfectly economical wardrobe hss one well-made, well- 
cut gown for every occasion; and those gowns are not 
meant to be seriously remodelled, for, being few, they are 
worn out by constant use before the fashion has changed 
so radically that remodelling is needed. If the choice 
ever arises between the many home-made and the one 
professionally cut gown (not second-rate professional, but 
first), then she who chooses the many will only need to 
watch her who has chosen the one to be answered as to 
her own lack of wisdom. 
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REMODELLING LAST YEARS GOWNS. 


oe ERE is no question but it costs more money to dress 

well in summer than in winter; so many more gowns 
are required that although each one may not cost such a 
lot of money, the sum total is decidedly 
startling. Fortunately for people who have 
to consult economy, this year there are many 
ways in which it is possible to remodel last 
summer's gowns. 

The profuse use of lace, which is one of the 
marked fashions this season, is a great assist- 
ance in remodelling old gowns. A waist 
that looks hopelessly shabby can be cleaned, 
and then the body of it entirely covered with 
lace. If the sicevos too are shabby, they 
also can be covered with lace, but they will 
look better if made of the same material as 
the gown. In putting on the lace it is much 
better to use lace by the yard from five to 
six inches in 
width, instead 
of lace net on 
the piece, and 
a heavy lace is 
infinitely more 
effective than 
a fine one. 

Remodelling 
skirts is not an 
easy task, but 
it is surpris- 
ing how some 
of lust year's, 
or, better still, 
year  hefore 
last’s, skirts can be done 
over. The width was se 
much greater that by using 
& narrower pattern consid- 
erable material can be cut 
over and put into a flounce. 
The attached flounces can 
be made quite scant. But 
when a piece of work of this 
sort is attempted it must be 
thoroughly well done from 
the start. The old skirt 
would best be ripped apart, if 
not entirely so, at all events 
to within a quarter or half a 
yard of the belt. The pat- 
tern of the new shape must then be laid on it, and if it is 
at all carefully cut the skirt will look quite new. Two 
or three narrow ribbon ruches will add greatly to it, par- 
ticularly if black be used. These should be put on at 
the edge of the flounce, and where the flounce joins the 
skirt there should be two or three rows of ribbon put on 
quite plain 

If a last year’s skirt hangs well and is in good order, 
only having lost its fresh look, a good plan is to trim it 
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with three or four rows of black braid half-way up. 
This can be put on plain or in a zigzag pattern. Trim- 
ming with black always freshens up an old gown, gives 
it a smart look, and, as arule, makes it more becoming. 

last year’s black and white taffeta gown has been made 
to look as thongh it had just been taken out 
of that immaculate much - quoted bandbox 
simply by a new trimming of white iace and 
black velvet ribbon. A pointed vest of white 
lace was put on the waist. This was outlined 
with bands of black velvet arranged to give 
a pointed effect. Over the tops of the sleeves 
were caps of lace forming epaulettes. Around 
the skirt were two bands of lace insertion, 
with narrow black velvet on either edge. A 
black velvet ribbon sash fastened with a steel 
buckle gave the finishing-touch of smartness 
to the pretty and attractive costume. 

All the skirts this season are longer than 
those of last year, and this difficulty is often 
most annoying, but a ruffle or 
flounce of ribbon or taffeta silk 
will work wonders, It is best 
to put this on so that it is long- 
er in the back than the front. 
If necessary there can be three 
at the back and only two or 
even one in front. When a 
skirt is oo narrow, a panel can 
be inserted of silk or satin— 
black or some _ contrastin 
shade—and this can be coverec 
with lace if a very elaborate 
effect is desired. A narrow 
front breadth arranged in this 
way looks very well, and en- 
tirely changes the style of the skirt. 

Sashes are a great boon, and they will be 
in fashion again. Made of ribbon of te Meta 
or of mousseline de soie, and most elabo- 
rately trimmed, they will quite cover up the 
back of gown, and hide any defect in a de- 
lightful way. The simple rsodels illus- 
trated herewith have numersus suggestive 
points. 

A very smart little frov« made of taffeta 
silk, a dark blue, the skirt of which was cut 
on last year's model, has this year been 
quite transformed by having an apron front 
cut in a point and then the bottom of the 
skirt finished with an attached flounce. On 
the flounce are two rows of black lace in- 
sertion, and around the apron is a narrower band of lace. 
The body of the waist is of plain silk, but it opens at the 
throat and shows a smart little chemisette of mousseline 
de soie with two bands of lace insertion. The revers turn 
back and form a square collar. ‘They are finished with a 
band of lace insertion and a narrow knife-pleating of silk. 
The sleeves are small, finished with cuffs, and » narrow 
pleating around the cuffs. The collar, sash, and belt of 
black ribbon add greatly to the fresh look of the gown. 








A pretty gown of red piqué is made with a flounce 
stitched on ww the front of the skirt and much higher in 
the back than in front. On either side of the front breadth 
are two knots of lace, which hang very gracefully. The 
waist itself is made in the form 
of a bolero jacket, with revers 
turned back so far that they 
show the entire front of a shirt- 
waist worn with the gown, The 
shirt-waist is made of white taf- 
feta silk, and is finished around 
the throat with a white tie tied 
ina bow-knot. Under the wide 
revers is a narrow pleating of 
black mousseline de svie, and 
where the jacket fastens together 
in the front is another bow of 
lace and mousseline de soie. 

Exceedingly simple is a gown 
of flowered dimity, made with 
plain skirt and 
full waist. The 
waist has a vest 
or front of white 
lawn, and a very 
odd effect is given 
by a sash of Ro- 
man ribbon,which 
is tied on the left 
shoulder, going 

uite across the 

ront of the waist 
and tied in a bow, 
with the ends 
allowed to fall 
down to the foot 
of the skirt. In- 
side this Roman sash, and extending over 
on to the front, is a lace jabot. 

A very smart gown of grenadine, or any 
one of the transparent fabrics of a beige 
color, is made with plain skirt trimmed 
with bands of braid, or rather of black 
satin ribbon, five rows of which are put 
around the skirt about a quarter of a yard 
from the foot. The waist itself is plain, 
tight-fitting in the back, but loose in front, 
and is trimmed with bretelles of black satin 
ribbon, a ruffle of lace, and another ruffle 
of mousseline de soie. There is a collar 
and belt also of black satin ribbon, and 
long sash ends of the ribbon hang down in 
front of the skirt. The narrow pointed yoke is of white 
silk, with bands of black lace insertion. The sleeves are 
small with a puff at the top, and below the puff six nar- 
row stripes of black satin ribbon. This last model is es- 
pecially a good one to follow in doing over a last year’s 

own that has somewhat lost its freshness. Remodelling 
is not always a simple matter. It demands thought, in- 
genuity, and careful planning, but a study of good designs 
and models will open up unlooked-for possibilities. 
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DJECAUSE a knowledge of it does not ‘come by na- 
ture,” any more than a knowledge of arithmetic or 
sewing, and because its intelligent practice lies at the 
very foundation of that wholeness, or health, on which the 
happiness of a household and the capacity of its members 
for usefulness depend. lt is woman's divinely appointed 
mission to watch over all the processes that go to the 
building up of a healthy body—processes far more under 
human control than the unreflecting imagine ; and though 
we are not accustomed to think of moral qualities as the 
outcome of physical conditions, when one has seen an 
amiable and mild-mannered man transformed into an 
irascible churl under the pain of an ache in the face or a 
jumping toothache, one perceives the connection. 


What is sanitation? It is the practical application of 
sanitary science and the laws of hygiene to the preserva- 
tion of health. 

Another definition might be, defending the body from 
any influence that can injure it or obstruct its functions 
—anil this, under the comprehensive title of ‘' Preventive 
Medicine,” has become one of the commonest of the current 
phrases of the day 

Seventeen years ago the late Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
then president of the British Medical Association, said : 
*T want strongly to enforce that it is on the women on 
whom full sanitary light requires to fall. Health in the 
home is health everywhere ; elsewhere it has no abiding- 
place. I have been brought by experience to the con- 
clusion that the whole future of the sanitary movement 
rests for permanent and executive support on the women 
of the country. The men of the house come and go, know 
little of the ins and outs of anything domestic, are guided 
by what they are told, and are practically of no assixtwnce 
whatever. The women are conversant with every nook of 
the dwelling, from basement to roof, and on their know- 
ledge, wisdom, and skill the physician rests his hopes 
when called to a case of contagious disease. How im- 
portant, then, how vital, that they should learn as part of 
their earliest duties the choicest sanitary code !” 

The world has moved since these words were wttered. 
** Sanitary” was but a dictionary word then, while now it 
is inscribed on nearly everything, from sky -scraping 
apartment-houses, advertised as having ‘‘every sanitary 
appliance in perfection,” down through sanitary plamb- 
ing, sanitary bird-cages, and sanitary bed-springs, to la- 
dies’ sanitary dress-shields. 


What is comprehended in the knowledge of sanita- 
tion? It includes a knowledge of Physiology; of the sci- 
ence that was just dawning upon the world twenty years 
ago, Bacteriology; Dietetics; and a good degree of me- 
chanical knowledge to understand the various methods of 
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water-supply adapted to the varying conditions of city 
and country life. These branches are all taught in many 
of the women's colleges now, but that does not help the 
millions of women who live in houses built half a century 
ago, many of whose surroundings are insalubrious, and 
whose homes were established before the word sanitation 
was pronounced as a term of daily and familiar use. But 
even their case is not hopeless. here are now many in- 
structive books published, and through the agency of the 
women's clubs—especially those formed for the study of 
household economics—a most valuable leaven of correct 
knowledge is working, and the knowledge of how to live 
longest, and how to enjoy most while one does live, is ex- 
tending through the length and breadth of the land. The 
women of the South gained a new impulse in this direc- 
tion through the able Gata given in the beautiful Wo- 
man’s Building at the Nashville Exposition last autumn. 
We seem to hear some squeamish woman saying, “It 
would drive me crazy to know all about my body—its 
organs and its functions; and as for those frightful bacilli, 
it makes me shiver to hear them mentioned.” But if she 
realizes that » knowledge of their ‘‘ tricks and their ways” 
is a long step towards knowing how to counteract their 
insidious machinations and save life—possibly the life of 
her own little one—she might be able to conquer her qualms 
and enter upon one of the most fascinating of studies. 


Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, the eminent sanitarian of Massa- 
chusetts, has lately completed an exhaustive analysis of 
the vital statisties of Massachusetts for the forty years 
preceding 1896, and he finds that the births were 1,762, - 
874, and the deaths of infants under one year were 276,- 
260—equivalent to 156 deaths out of every thousand born. 
Does any one suppose that those 156 were born with de- 
fective constitutions? Not atall. The great enemy that 
so decimated their ranks was cholera infantum, a disease 
now known to be microbian in its origin, and intelligent 
treatment of it among the more enlightened part of the 
community has greatly increased the numbers of those 
saved from its ravages. When once the microbe finds a 
Jodgement in the alimentary canal, it increases and multi- 
plies amazingly, for milk is its native pabulum; and now 
the physician at once cuts off milk, andl extaiaine other 
efficient proceedings that rid the system of the last hostile 
bacillus, and the child lives. How many Rachaels mourn 
their beloved lost through sheer ignorance? 


Another curious fact comes out in the analysis, that 
harks back to a great delusion, viz., that it is just as well 
to use a substitute for the mother’s milk that nature has 
exactly adapted to the nourisliment of the child. 

Notwithstanding the great rag. tte yma in sanitary 
conditions in many respecis, it is found that the infantile 


death-rate of the last twenty years is greater than that of 
the first twenty years, and it has been conclusivel: shown 
that the mortality from cholera infantum bears 1 direct 
relation to the ratio of married women employed away 
from their homes, and this ratio is greatest in Fa’! River, 
where this class constitutes 3.1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. In contrast with this is the experience of New 
York city, which, notwithstanding constant additions to 
the ignorant section of the population, finds its death-rate 
steadily decreasing, and especially among infants, and 
this is the direct outcome of intelligent effort. First, the 
Board of Health maintains a sleepless. vigilance over the 
general milk-supply; second, they scatter in all the ten 
ements leaflets, printed in the polyglot tongue: spoken in 
that cosmopolitan town, instructing mothers how to Pas- 
teurize milk, and also what measures to take when the 
child is attacked with cholera infantum. 


The substitution of cable or electric cars for many horses, 
and the new thoroughness in street-cleaning also 4ave their 
influence, and when one goes back to 1856 and contrasts 
the then death-rate of 36 in the thousand with the 19 and 
a fraction in 1897 it is seen what can be done by intelli 
gent persevering effort; and in all this there is nothing 
that women cannot ur derstand, nothing which she cannot 
help forward by her influence. 

The great amelior:.ions that have taken place in all the 
ways of living have steadily told in tic lengthening of 
human life. The overage is now more than Joyble what 
it was in the century which brought the Pilgrit: fathers 
to these shores, ard no one fact is more potent than the 
great increase in the average of life in the last half of this 
century. It has heen brought about becuuse people are be- 
ginning to understand the value of pure food, pure water, 
and pure air, Scarce a day passes that we do not read of 
the celebration of the one-hundredth birthday of some 
centenarian, and those not among ‘‘the nurses of George 
Washington,” but those whose records can be found in 
cherished old family Bibles, set down by some reverent 
hand in the last century; while it is but forty years since 
a medical committee was appointed in England to investi- 
gate parish records and discover if there was a genuine 
exanple of a person who had really lived one hundred 
years, because many alleged centenarians had turned out . 
lacking. To which single circumstance of lengthening life 
can woman not contribute ? Many sanitarians are claim- 
ing the true limit of life to be the full -rounded century, 
and some imaginative ones are dreaming of a far greater 
extension; but they had best bridle their fancies, for there 
is a natural limit, just as Goethe says ‘‘ there is a law to 
prevent trees growing up into the sky”; but though wo- 


.man cannot lengthen life indefinitely, it is greatly worth 


her while to study sanitafion. 
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DRESS. 


Camz.—It is the fashion this year to use very strong contrasts in 
color, #0 that you can put with your pale bine organdie any color that 
is becoming. Red and black on it would not look badly, but black 
and white, of coarse, is the smartest, Why not trim it with ruffles 
edged with black and white ribbon, and then have sash and collar of 
bright red. I should think that one of the illustrations in Bazas No. 
23 would make a becoming gown for you. 


I. 8. D.—The gown in the fllustration of which you speak is made 
with a bias seam down the middle, and the stripes go around at the 
back. It is rather hard, I ki.ow, to follow out an illustration when 
the hack of the gown is not shown, but I think you will have no diffi- 
culty, particularly if you follow the idea of the bias seam. 


L. M. M.—A bright green or a dark purple lining will look very well 
with your gown, and there are some new linings that are most effec- 
tive, that look like silk, and wear even better. You would best send to 
some of the large shops for samples of their new ekirt linings. The 
illustration in Bazan No. 23, page 499, will make op satisfactorily in 
your material, I should advise black net over either white or black 
—it is rather smarter now to make it up over white, and then have the 
trimmings in pine. Black net waists are extremely useful, and very 
fashivuable this season. 


E. H. A.—In the Bazan of April 16 there are several illustrations for 
gowns for girls of the age of your daughter. I should think the one 
on page 33T would be the best. For a gir! as old as she is, her dress 
should be made to reach the top of her bovts, or just a little below if 
she is very tall. 


8. T. P.—You should make your gown with the skirt on the at- 
tached-flonnce plan, and trim the flounce with two or more ruchings of 
black taffeta ribbon. The front of the waist may be made entirely of 
heavy white embroidery, on the plan of the gown in Bazag No. 10, page 
196, and then on the revers you would better introduce black aguin. 
It would be almost impossible for you to match the bine in the silk, 
and therefore it is safest to use black and white with it. You ought 
to have a very smart gown of your silk, for it is extremely pretty. 


A. B. L.—You will find your question as to skirts answered in Bazan 
No. 18, both in Correspondence columu and in New York Fashions, 
Some of the tailor gowns aud all of the thin gowns are made up sep- 
arate from the lining. Thin gowns are never sewed in with the seams 
of the lining. It has been found by long trial that they are never sat- 
isfactory made iu that way. 


Constant Reaper.—The new piqnués are thirty and thirty-two 
inches wide, and many of the linens are thirty--ix. With your narrow 
goods it will be necessary to cut the front breadth narrower and piece 
out the back, or else change your pattern for a circular or seven-gore 
model. —Under the circumstances you should have sigued your name, 
that you might have been written to at once. 


Auma Reaina.—The leghorn hate this season are not very different 
in style from last, but you mast put your roses on so they will give a 
high effect at the left side towards the front. The prettiest way 
would be to put the wreath aroand the crown with some sprays, and 
the roses standing up straight at the left side. If you want to put 
something besides roses on it, I should advise loops of narrow black 
velvet ribbon, not over an inch and a half in width. Long streamers 
are not worn on hats at all this year. ‘ 

Virarsta —I see vo reason why, if your material has any weight to 
it at all, it should not hold in shape in the circular skirt that you men- 
tion having seen. Of course there is always danger of a little sagging. 
The skirts now are made very mach narrower around the hips; what 
fulness there is is put directly in the back, and there is evidently a 
desire to make us all go into the sheathlike fashion. I should advise 
making the skirt of the cadet-bine material, with a pointed apron front 
and attached flounce—the flounce of course must not be lined; the 
skirt itself should be made ap over a separate lining, either of silk or 
of sowe lining materia! faced with a band of the same material as the 
skirt. 1 should like the patiern No. 58 in Bazan No. 13 best for 
you. Of course there is a great deal of difficulty this year if you do 
not like skirts long; it is very hard to make them hang well; but 
there are a great many people who will not have their skirts trailing, 
and you will not be the vuly persou who is seusibie enough not to want 
to clean Lhe streets. 


A. D. K.—There have been several illustrations lately of waists, any 
one of which would be pretty in your Roman stripe. I should not 
put any lace on it, however, if | were you. Look at the styles in the 
Bazan for the last two weeks in April and the first two in May. The 
sample you enclose is extremely pretty, and should make a very at- 
tractive gown. Look over the recent illustrations in the Bazan. If 
it is sviled around the bottom of the skirt, I should advise putting 
two narrow ruffles of black mousseline de sole edged with lace or 
black satin ribbou, aud using a black sash. 


A Bazan Fasenvo.—The sample you enclose will look very well 
under a transparent material. An organdie would be lovely with it, 
either a plain or a figured one. I should advise sending for samples 
of both, because you are going to have a little diffienity in matching 
it. The slip should have a ruffle or flonnce around the foot, but that, 
1 think, would be best made of taffeta silk. If you want the plain ef- 
fect, put the flounce inside the skirt. I have seen that done lately, and 
it looked very well. I cannot advise the princesse style. It requires 
to be made by an artist to be attractive. In Bazan No. 23 there are 
some charming ilustrations of thin gowns that I think you wil! find 
useiul. No, you should not line the silk that you put underneath the 
grenadine; that would be altogether too hot, and you mast by all 
means make the skirt separate from the lining, only fastened at the 
waist line. On the waist you can have the side seams sewed together, 
but 1 should advise even then having the fronts loose and draped 
acruss. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


Inquiere.—Why, of course! Ever so many clergymen leave the 
word “vbey” out from the marriage ceremony. I kuow of one 
prominent clergyman of the Episcopal Charch in this very town who 
did it for bis daughter. And the daughter, by-the-way, was heart and 
soul iv love with her lever. Since her marriage she hys absolutely 
consecrated herself to him and to his work, so that it was not ina 
spirit of rebellion that she acted, nor because she was opinionated or 
self-important, nor because she regarded lightly her obligations to the 
man she Was to marry, nor yet because she was that indescribable and 
chimerical creation known as the “ new woman,” and eager for rights. 
Bat it was because, like you, she had conscientious scruples aguinst 
it, and she believed, as many do, that the making of the promise is 
false, since it is not kept, nur meaut Ww be kept, by those who stand be- 
fore the altar and utter it. 

The best men of the day understand this. They do not expect nor 
ask implicit obedience from their wives, and I rather fancy that ove 
who proclaimed among his companions at « clab or anywhere else his 
belief or insistence ou this kind of obedieuce from his wile—an vbe- 
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dience he a ded as his right—is a man who would be 
hed at by his list » bepides being more eeverely judged. 

Husbands realize that in many i the j of the woman 
must be better than that of the man, and necesearily wo, To ask her 
to go against it or to act in violation of ber pri is a thing he 
could hardly do and be the man some best men are to-day. 

Times might arise in which he had to jusist and she to yield, but 
these are times never to be —_ nor followed in a wrong spirit. He 
must not i , nor she ar spirit 

as obedience. And anaes where true ‘love is these times conid 
hardly be abused or lead to farther complications. 

Why not, if you are bothered, talk the question over with your lover 
again and in this spirit, Then find a clergyman who understands your 
scruples, and who, respecting them and understanding them, will omit 
the word obey for you. 
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Sonoo1-Tracune.—It is always difficult to know how best to work 
one’s way from one well-defined position to another. And yet the 
very fact of your being a public-school teacher, with a work already 
begun, seems to me to give you a great advantage over others who 
have never been able to make a first beginning, and who are always 
bewildered by the fact of having no distinct port toward which to set 
the vessels of their ambition. 

If you have been so unsuccessful in the answers received to your 
advertisements, why not try a different manner? Are you sure that 
you are clear and well-defined in your letters? Have you any sugges- 
tion of value to give, any special promise to hold out, to those to whom 
you want to render your services. Be careful that your letters are not 
only explicit, but that they are suggestive. By suggestive I mean that 
they contain some idea likely to interest and inspire the one to whom 
they are addressed—some one in all probability who receives a dozen 
letters a day to your one, and who cannot play the missionary to every 
correspondent and help each applicant, bat who is interested in build- 
ing up a special work, and who is ative to all suggestions which seem 
to promise a valuable assistance in it. Therefore be sure of the 
things you yourself have to contribute to any work or institution, and 
try writing your letters so that the contributions which you promise 
may be well explained, so that your offer carries conviction of your 
ability with it. Have you tried an agency ? 


W. H. H.—Many intelligent and most estimable persons travel 
secoud class On ocean steamers, and are perfectly comfortable. The 
state-reoms are good, the food is excellent, and the fellow-passengers 
are not apt to be disagreeable. One finds among them priests, mis- 
sionaries, sisters of charity, and distinguished men of limited means, 
That which makes it disagreeable is the rule established on almost all 
vessels that the second-class passengers are to remain in their part of 
the ship, never being permitted to cross the chain which divides the 
first and second cabins. Neither can the d-cl ger take 
auy partin the festivities which go on in the other part of the ship. 
The first-class passenger can go to the second-class passenger's part 
of the vessel, but the second-class passenger cannot cross the dividing- 
line. So the question resolves itself into one of a social sensitiveness, 
not into one of physical comfort. Of course greater luxuries can be 
commanded on the first-class side, better attendauce can be asked for, 
but all these extras cost proportiouately, aud over aud above the price 
of the ticket. 





When you come to the question of how mach you can see in three 
months, you open an immense field for discussion, There are many 
persons who think you can never know anything or really see any- 
thing unless you have a Jifetime to doitin, They think that to know 
Paris you must live in Paris, and that to understand England you 
must spend most of your days there. Bat then the ordinary traveller 
does not seek a knowledge of this kind. If his intelligence is quick- 
ened, his powers of observation cultivated, his sympathies broadened, 
and if some of his local prejudices are cured, travel has dove for him 
all that it is intended to do for most of ne. In three months you can 
certainly make the journey you contemplate through England and to 
Paria, and make it with great satisfaction to yourself, provided of 
course that yon plan your days judiciously. 

It makes but little difference whether you purchase your Cook's 
tickets on one side of the water or on the other. They amount to the 
same thing. But then you must make up your mind exactly where 
you want to go, and not fancy you can change it whevever you want. 
For although your tickets can be changed, this can only be dove with 
much trouble and inconvenience. So, unless your plaus are well made, 
get your tickets on the other side. 


But if the question of how much you can see in three months opens 
an immense ficld of dixcusrion, fancy what is done by your other ques- 
tion of how much the journey will cost you! It all depends! 

Are you fastidious? Are you perfectly well? Must you have a cer- 
tain amount of physical comfort, and are you easily upset by not hav- 
ing exactly the dict you want? There is nothing so likely to ran up 
one’s bills as a fastidious taste, an insistence even when travelling on 
having things just as you have been accustomed to having them at 
home. Some persons only take five hundred dollars with them, and 
travel for three or four months on that. A friend of mine travelled 
through Holland on ber bicycle for a dollar and sixty cents a day, but 
she told me that she missed many things, and would not like to do it 
again. On the other band, I know an art student who said she missed 
nothing, and whose allowance was not more than that. The average 
traveller allows himself five dollars aday. This means for him accom- 
modation at first-class hotels, admission to museums and galleries, 
cab hire, railway fares, and fees. Fees, by-the-way, are not so great a 
drain on the Continent as in England. Every one has to be feed in 
England, even to the butler of the gentleman with whom you dine, 

Yes, yuu will probably have wo pay duty on your photographs, 


Juniox.—A programme for a reception which is to be given by the 
Juniors of a high-school to the Seniors where over a hundred guests 
are expected, who are not all congenial to one another and have not 
much in common, requires some careful consideration. Yes, have dan- 
cing by all means for one feature of the entertainment, but have it the 
last, #0 that those who do not care to dance may go home when it be- 
gins, and have a varied and amusing programme of amusement before. 
I can think of nothing more taking to suggest for one part than a 
slieight-of-hand performance, and if you can hire a man who is also a 
ventriloquist, so mach the better; but if this is hard to accomplish, 
have instead a little farce acted and a dialogue by two clever perform- 
ers. Sometableaux, too—a poster exhibition, for instance, which is one 
of the very newest things, and for which you will find suggestions in 
Bazar No. 18, in an article entitled “ The Plastic Club’s Poster Ta- 
bieaux,” that is illustrated. Besides have other tableaux, some from 
Gibson's pictares and some from the pictures of other well-known 
illustrators; and if you want to add music, have a piano recital and 
sume singing. The more varied the programme, the more popular it will 
be, and a variety show of any kind is “the thing” at present, I 
would advise baving a committee of girls appointed who shall act 
as an entertainment committee, and they must look after the guests 
and see that the people who will be congenial are together, and that 
every one is having a good time. Have lemonade passed in the inter- 
missions, and serve the refreshments after the programme is over, be- 
fore the danciug begins. 


A Pitrenium.—See the suggestions for a variety programme given in 
the reply above to “Jnuior.” This is calcalated to suit all tastes, to 
appeal to boys and girls alike, and to those who are musically inclined 
aud like serious things as well as to those who come only to be amused, 
It is not necessary to have a stage or a curtain, but you must have a 
piano, one or two fairly good musicians, and some young peo ple who 
can read and recite well and act easily. With the whole Junior class 
to choose from, I am sure that you will have no difficulty in finding 
your performers. And, by-the-way, have for souvenirs pretty little 
individual card programmes with the list of attractions written o« 
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printed on them, and the class colors and mottoes used for decora- 
tion, The list should include one or two good piano recitals and some 
songs, perhaps a duet and a quartette, a monologue, and some recitn- 
tions, a sprightly dialogue, some tableaux which represent hamorons 
drawings from life, and if there is any one in the clase who is clever at 
sleight-of-hand or on the banjo, etc., let him give an exhibition of his 
talent. In the intermissions of the programme have lemonade and 
sandwiches passed, and candy, and have dancing for a wind-up, and 
a supper of ice-cream, strawberries, aud cake, 


Misoutrr.—How to entertain a emall company of friends—eight or 
ten giris or boys—and what to give them for refreshments, does not 
that include your first questions? There is a new variation on a title- 
hunt party that I think would be exactly the kind of entertain- 
ment to meet all your requirements, For this some preparation is 
necessary, but little expense, Cut from a piece of white card-buard a 
dozen or so of cards, each about six inches wide by ten inches long, 
and namber them; on each have a picture or something pasted or 
drawn that suggests a title of some book; these you can think up 
easily, and you can use advertisements, besides making original draw- 
ings; a few hints will give you the idea. One card should have on it 
a bar of music and a big bumblebee—of course this is Trilby ; another 
has GNIKOOL on it, and this is Looking Backward (the letiers 
should be of different sizes). A paper of needles sewed to one card is 
The Sewers, and a dreary-looking house on another is Bleak House. But 
you will find that titles will easily suggest themselves, Provide the 
guests, when they arrive, with smail blank cards and pencils, and allow 
for the guessing of each card three minutes; to the one who guesses 
the greatest namber of titles correctly a prize should be given. For 
refresh ts serve chicken salad, sandwiches, and olives for one course, 
and ice-cream and strawberries and cake for another course, and 
lemonade with both. The best present for a young girl to give to 
a girl or boy on graduation is some good book, or a photograph 
of a good picture prettily framed, or some of her own work, Not 
knowing more about the requirements of the essay, I am afraid that I 
cannot give you any happy suggestions, but I advise making it simple, 
not wordy nor flowery, and writing it in short sentences, 





Sunsontsen.—The programme for an alumni reception for which you 
want suggestions should include some music and danciug; and why uvt, 
for the bumorons part, some good humorous tableaux and a funny re- 
citation or two? With an assemblage of two bundred guests, the en- 
tertainment must be of such a character as to interest all, so it must 
he diversified. I would suggest that the tableaux represent some of 
Gibson's humorous drawings, and the comic drawings of other ar- 
tists; a good speaker should come out on the'stage just before the cur- 
tain rises and tell the subject of the picture, or recite the legend which 
is written under it ; and the living pictures, which are always “ taking,” 
should be well done. This is a form of entertainment which is very 
mach the fashion at present, and with a monologue, perhaps a dia- 
logue, some good piano recitals in between, and dancing afier the re- 
freshments are served and the formal part of the programme is over, 
will, I am sare, make a most delightful reception, If you want to 
have a different kind of reception, you might make it into a straw- 
berry féte, an always popular entertainment at this season of the year. 
To carry out the idea well the young women on the entertainment 
committee should all be dressed alike in white gowns, litle red sashes 
and bows, and have green leaves in their coiffures. The rooms where 
the reception is held should be decorated with red cheese-cioth and 
trailing vines and greens, and various yames and altractions pertaining 
to strawberries should be arranged. For instance, on a table could be 
a large dish of strawberries, and the guests might be allowed each a 
guess at the number, and whoever comes nearest to it might carry off 
the strawberries and dish as a prize; another atiraction conld be an 
adaptation of the old-time donkey game, and a namber of gests 
should be given red-paper strawberries, and,when blindfolded, asked to 
pin them on a strawberry-plant which is paiuted on white paper minus 
the berries and hung in a convenient place; a strawberry short-cake 
could be the prize. Of course the refreshments would include viands in 
which strawberries figure—strawberry ice-cream, frozen strawberries, 
strawberry short-cake, lemonade in which strawberries float, and cake 
with strawberry icing; if you want a substantial course, have first 
chicken salad and sandwiches, and cold tongue sliced very thin. The 
menu for an ordinary reception could consist of cold tongue, tomato 
salad, saudwiches. Then ice-cream, strawberries, cake, coffee, lew- 
ouade. 


E. A. MoG.—There are two or three ways of discovering the coat of 
arms which you desire to find. In the first place, you might consult 
Burke's Peerage. You will find a copy iv the large hbraries of the 
country. Then in London there is a Heraldry Bureau. By writing 
there you might be put on the right track. There was a book published 
in this conniry some twelve years ago, in which the coats of arms and 
crests of a number of the best-known American families were given. 
It is now, I believe, out of print, but it is to be found, without doubt, 
in the libraries. Ask for America Heraldica, and you may find in it 
the information you desire, Be very sure, however, that you get the 
coat of arms to which you are entitled before you use it. If you mean 
to use the crest, you will find that a well-desigued and modest mono- 
gram is in much better taste. 


GOOD FORM. 


M. A. 8.—It would be unusual and decidedly incurrect to address a 
formal wedding invitation sent to a married couple to the wife alune ; 
but perhaps the invitations in question were not formal engraved cards, 
but personal notes written by the bride herself or a near relative. If 
80, it was quite correct to address Lhem to the wife, although of course 
in the note the husband is invited to the wedding also, If the invita- 
tions were cards, they should have been addressed to the married couple 
jointly. No, wedding announcements do not demand any acknow- 
ledgment, but they do demand a call on the bride; and if she has no 
regular “ At Home” days, it is safe to make the call within six weeks 
after she is settled in her new home. 


Parrior.—I can answer yes, without much hesitation, to your ques- 
tion whether two young unmarried ladies may pass a day unchaper- 
oved at the country home of an elderly unmarried gentleman, who does 
the honors of the occasion with only the assistance of his servants; 
but when I answer thus I take it for granted that all concerned are 
perfect ladies and gentlemen, who know how to condact themselves 
seemingly, and who, if an unforeseen emergency should occur, would 
be able to rise to the occasion, and wiih tact and good-breeding ward 
off any awkwardness, Otherwise a chaperon would be a necessity ; 
but, reading between the lines of your letter, I feel I am pretty safe in 
venturing my first opinion. 


CUISINE. 


Mus, W. H. G.—We cannot reprint an old article, but we give the 
receipt for currant jelly herewith, hoping that others muy be as suc- 
cessful with it as yourself, 

The currants should be picked from the bashes daring dry wenther 
—an item which holds good for any other kind of fruit as well. They 
shonld be thoroughly ripe, but not over-ripe. Place the currants over 
the fire in an agate or purcelain-lined kettle, having first crushed them 
very slightly to draw out enough juice to keep them from bnrning. 
As soon ae they are cooked soft, strain through a fine crash bag until 
all the juice is extracted; then strain it slowly through a fulled flannel 
jelly-bag to remove all impurities and pulp. Measure the juice wd 
put it in aclean kettle. For every pound of juice allow one pound of 
granulated sugar. Put the sagar in a stone crock large enongh to hold 
the juice. Let the juice boil hard for five minutes, then ponr it over 
the sagar in the jar, stirring all the time, and until the enyar ix dis- 
solved. Dip it immediately into the tumblers. It will often be solid 
jelly before itis cold, . 
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THE FEMININE PHYSIQUE. 

1—THE CARRIAGE OF THE BODY. 
| EALTH, grace, and beauty all depend | 

upon the carriage of the body. One 

of the well-known sigus of weak lungs is the 
rounding of the shoulders and the narrow- 
ing of the chest. And the two evils act and 
react. The narrow chest restricts the action 
of the lungs—the weakness of the lungs pro- 
duces the tendency to stoop. It is impossi 
ble to believe that any one in the full flush 
of physical health and strength can havea 
curved spine. An erect figure is an esse »ntial 
to perfect health and to symmetry of form. 

Our boys are trained to carry themselves 
straight at military schools and academies, 
and one of the chief charms in the ap 
pearance of the graduate of West Point is 
his soldierly bearing~his straight back and 
square shoulders. In the feminine eyes 
these, with the added glint of brass buttons, 
make him irresistibly attractive 

The severe drill that many of our boys re- 
ceive at school is lacking at our girls’ educa 
tional institutions 
embryo young woman be willing to submit 
to a system of rigorous physical training 


A woman of fifty, with the step and bear- 
ing of a queen, told me that, as a child, she 
had shown a decided tendency to stoop. At 
fifteen the tendency had become habit—she 
was growing round - shouldered, and had 
moreover, a wretched trick of carrying her 
head forward, ** somewhat,” she said, laugh 
ingly, ‘‘after the manner of a turkey-hen.” 
Her mother and ber governess talked and 
pleaded in vain. She honestly thought she 
tried to conquer the evil.. At last her father 
took matters into his hands 

I will teach her to carry her shoulders 
back and head up,” he declared, ‘‘if I may 
be allowed to do it in my own way.” 

The mother agreed to the proposition, and 
that same day the father met his daughter at 
a stated time on the front veranda, whence 
ran a smooth, level path to the garden gate. 
In each hand he carried a two-quart pail 
full of water; under one arm was a small 
book. The book was placed upon the girl’s 
head, a pail of water in each of her hands, 
and she was ordered to walk down to the 
garden gate and back without spilling the 
water or letting the book fall At first it 
was a difficult task, but each time the book 
fell the penalty was another walk to the gate 
and back, and this fact increased the apti 
tude with which the new and severe lesson 
was learned. Four times a day for the next 
six months the father met his daughter at 
this place and superintended what he called 
her *‘ promenade.” Each ‘‘ promenade” was 
to last for a half-hour, with necessary short 
intervals for rest. In stormy weather the 
exercise was taken on the long veranda. It 
was a severe regimen, but it resulted in a 
queenly carriage 


To be erect it is not necessary to sway so 


far back as to be awkwuard ‘Head up, 
shoulders back and down, bust out, stomach 
in,” may have a vulgar sound, but it is a 


rule for walking and standing that cannot 
be improved upon. The arms should be al 
lowed free movement; in fact, should be so 
relaxed as to fall in natural and graceful po- 
sitions. A girl should not be told “ what to 
do with her bands.” Any rule of that kind 
would be foolish, and establish self -con 
sciousness which would result in awkward 
ness. A singularly graceful girl had a habit 
of standing with her hands lightly joined 
behind her back, a trick that to her piquant 
style and lithe figure was so natural and be- 
coming that her parents never attempted to 
break her of it 

Some girls and women fall into the custom 
of standing on one hip. This is such a com 
mon habit that dressmakers complain that 
many women’s hips are of unequal height 
In standing, the weight should be equally 
distributed on both feet, the toes of which are 
turned well out. To be “' pigeon-toed” or 
** parrot-toed " may be beautiful in Japan. 
The American maiden must ‘‘ toe out.” 


“lexibility of all the joints is an essential 
to graceful carriage. To accomplish this 
end, classes in physical culture are excel- 
lent; but the woman who cannot join one of 
these may, in the privacy of her own room, 
take gymnastic exercises that will make her 
limbs supple, ber motions free. Some out- 
door sports are strongly advocated as bring- 
ing every muscle of the body into play. Such 
are lawn-tennis and horseback-riding, and 
nearly every woman has, during the summer 
months, the opportunity of enjoying one or 
both of these exercises 

Mrs. Phelps-Ward makes one of her heroes 
say of his wife that it was as natural for her 
to be graceful as to breathe; that even in 
her sleep she could not have assumed an un 
graceful position, for it would have been so 
unnatural as to be painful, and would have 
awakened her. While few women outside 
of books are blessed as was this heroine, 
habit, as we all know, becomes second na- 
ture, and much unconscious grace may be 
acquired by each of us if we determine never 
to allow ourselves to indulge in ungraceful 
yositions. She who sits or stands in ungain 
i ittitudes, when alone or with members of 
her family, will find, when in company, that 
she is absurdly conscious of the fact that she 
is trying to be graceful, and this knowledge 
will but serve to intensify the awkwardness 
of her bearing 





HARPER'S 


It is the duty of every mother to begin 
training her daughters from their early child- 
hood to carry themselves properly. Then it 
will be as impossible for them to grow into 
awkward, ungainly women as it would be 
for them to change the height of their bodies 
or the color of their eyes. 

Viners1a VAN DE WATER. 


A BOOK LIST. 


PRACTICE that is an interesting and 
£\. a profitable one is that of keeping a list 


| of all the books one reads during the year. 


Nor would the average | 


It is interesting in that it is always agreeable 
to look back and see just what one has ac- 
complished during a certain period of time. 
But it is profitable because it attracts the 
attention of the thinking reader to the light 
quality of much of his reading. And now 
especially, as the summer season is upon us, 
with its mighty tide of literature, much of 
which is lighter than froth, it is well for us 
to keep a list of all we read, as by thus 
watching ourselves we may avoid the dan- 
ger of allowing our minds to become satia- 
ted with that which, while very agreeable, af- 
fords no actual nourishment to the intel- 
lect. But if we carefully watch our list of 
books perused, as week after week, month 
afier month, it grows steadily larger, we will 


| find that we take a pride in the number of 


solid books added to it, and will shrink from 


filling the columns with a record of volumes | 


the contents of which are, when looked back 
upon from a distance of several months, 
* flat, stale, and unprofitable.” 


TRANSITORY. 
Te become ‘deeply sensible of the tran 
sitory nature of human life” and human 
experiences is a good aim, and to keep our 
selves in such a state of mind is a wise rule 
to follow, and one which would conduce 





very much to our peace of mind and present | 


comfort. 

Any conditions which we know are not 
permanent are much easier to bear—as the 
discomforts of a journey or the incon 


veniences of a short sojourn in a strange 


place. “It will pass,” we say; ** we will 
soon be at our destination,” or, we will be 
in better circumstances to-morrow.” If we 
are sensible, we never trouble ourselves over 
what cannot last. Instead, we fix our minds 


| on the pleasanter phase of life to come, and 


this rule of mentally living in the more 


| agreeable future not only keeps the mind 


equable and serene in both joy and sorrow, 
hut really causes us to feel less any present 
disturbances. We do not allow ourselves to 
be swayed by each passing occurrence. 

An old story tells of an Eastern Prince 
who came from a great distance to visit King 
Solomon, and asked this wisest of men for a 


| motto which would serve to keep him noble 


amid misfortune and humble in prosperity. 
And this was the maxim he got to live by: 

* Even this also will pass away! 

Nor is it necessary to fix our minds on 
some far-distant heaven in order to bear pa- 
tiently the chances and changes of this mor- 
tal life. We need not wait for that. De 
termination can create better circumstances; 
it is quite possible to make a more agreeable 


| environment for ourselves in this world, and 
| we can begin to do it by persistently believ 


ing in the transient nature of our present 


| anxieties and worries, and in the happier 


circumstances which are to follow them. 
Our lives are like kaleidoscopes, and those 
who change their mental outlook the quick- 
est and oftenest, thinking out ahead the new 
and constantly changing conditions they 
wish to create as a man would plan his next 
day’s journey, enjoy the greatest variety 
of experiences, and so live the fullest lives. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Silver 


‘Silver can be brightened by 
washing in hot suds made from 
Fairy Soap. Rinse in boiling 
water and dry with soft towels.’ 

Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
The Seap of the Century 


Bolde in three convenient sizes 
forthe ttle bath and laundry. 
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BAZAR 





i. : 


To get the best results you must use the best 


materials. 


You need expect only poor laundering with poor 
soap, but you will find dainty articles that have been 
washed with Ivory Soap restored to their original 
freshness with unchanged colors. 

Nothing that will stand the application of plain 
water will be injured by Ivory Soap. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gambie Oo., Cincinnatl 








ANTISEPTIC 
PROPHYLACTIC 


Dentifrices 
BENEDICTINS 
ve Soulac 


will cure toothache 
and relieve all in- 


Send three cents and 
rt get enough for ten 
days’ use. 


Benedictins’ Dentifrices 
24 and 26 White Street 
New York 

















Na (necistene) 
The Oniq Dandruff Cure 


The Captol Hair Tonic is a new 
and invaluable discovery made by 
the well-known authority on dis- 
eases of the scalp, Dr.P. J. Eichhoff, 
Professor of Dermatology, Elberfetd, 

Germany. 

Captol completely eradicates scurf 
and dandruff in 10 to 14 days, and is 
a sure preventive of baldness. (See 
Deutsche Medicin, Wochenschrift, 1897, 
No. 41.) 

Experience has shown that all other 
specifics recommended for these pur- 
poses have proved failures. 

SOLE U. S. AGErTS, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, . . NEW YORK. 





FEHR’S Carbolated 


Talcum Powder 


in use 25 years and recommended 
by Physicians and Druggists FOR 
ALL SKIN DISEASES. 
SAMPLE FREE, 
FOR SALE BY 
Park & Tilford, 
J. N. Hegeman & Co., t New York. 


J. Mithaus’ Son, 
Adrian Paradis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AND ALL DRUGGISTS. 


JULIUS JULIUS FEHR, | M. D., Hebeken, | N. J. 


M PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA CREAM 
ee sairanae tase ht Huber 


smere Aaa RAR 
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THE VIGUERIES’ 


UISITA’S feelings in the matter might not be impor 

4 tant; indeed, Jesus Maria Viguerie had already ,as- 
sured himself that in a situation more or less compli 
cated Luisita’s attitude was the single feature which 
need not be considered. Yet the wailing ‘‘ Ay de mi!” 
with which, after a moment of aghast silence, she re 
ceived his tidings, struck upon her father’s verves almost 
as convincingly as if the girl had uttered an authoritative 
denunciation of his plans. Jesus Maria had of course 
foreseen that Luisita would probably not like him to 
marry again. He had also realized that the naturally irra- 
tional quality peculiar to her sex might be depended on 
to furnish the girl with unanswerable arguments in favor 
of her own slipshod housekeeping and her father’s pure 
obliquity in not permanently resigning himself to it. 
Since she did her best to make him comfortable, what 
more could he ask? So she would very likely contend, 
forgetting that her best was very bad indeed when com 
pared with the ordinary quality to which her mother, 
now a year dead, had accustomed Jesus Maria, 

Indeed, the virtues of the departed Sefiora Viguerie 
were largely responsible for the betrothal which Jesus 
Maria had just announced to his daughter. The sefiora 
had been a woman of parts, who had seen to it that corn 
should never fail in the mill nor dried meat in the barrel, 
and who with her own hands had cut thrice a year the 
alfalfa crop in the little vega, and tended the ditches and 
the goats, and washed and sewed and woven and braided 
and cooked, and done whatever todo, Truly she had been 
a gool woman; though Jesus Maria could not deny that 
she had grown very old with the burden of her activities, 
so that her bones had come curiously into sight under the 
lean parched flesh, and her eyes had gone too far back 
in her head for anything like prettiness. Prettiness, of 
course, is nothing, and when she died Jesus Maria had 
thought himself inconsolable. That he was still incon- 
solable he was prepared to declare to Luisita as soon as 
she should regain sufficient composure to listen to him; 
for he could not explain to her while she stood staring 
and moaning that his proposed marriage was simply a 
proof of his undying constancy to her mother. 

**My mother!” sobbed Luisita, thrusting the black hair 
off her anguished brows in a sort of stricken bewilder- 
ment which touched her father uncomfortably. She 
would get over all this presently; but for the moment 
there was in the dumb pain of her broad childish face 
something which made Jesus Maria nearly forget that her 
final attitude really did not matter. 

The thing that mattered was the final attitude of Cruz, 
his son, a youth of nineteen, who, during his father’s re- 
cital, had stood at the window calmly cleaning the little 
lamp on his miner’s cap, Cruz was one of the night shift 
at the Dauntless colliery, the tal! tipple of which could be 
seen striding across the mouth of the canyon with the im- 
portance of a piece of Roman aqueduct. All its coal- 
grimed beams and standards stood boldly forth in the 
level rays of a sun which was sinking below the purple 
summits of the Spanish peaks. It was time for the night 
shift to be on duty, and numbers of men, Italians and 
Mexicans mostly, were going up the broad curbless road 
in a din of talk and laughter and clattering lunch- 
buckets. 


BY EVA WILDER 


BRODIEAD 


Cruz Viguerie set his cap on his head. The flame on 
the lighted lamp shot up iu a spectral pavache above his 
thick pock-marked features, Stolidity was indeed the 
usual characteristic of Cruz’s big plain face, for all the 
hint of intelligence and docility in it; but as he stood 
straightening his cap and looking out at the lessening 
light which touched the small gold cross above the adobe 
walls of the church of San Antonio of the plaza, there 
was something like stubborn and hostile resolve in the 
stern quietude of his expression. 

Jesus Maria had often wondered how it was that so 
handsome a man as he himself—for there was no doubt of 
his being, even at forty, the best-looking man in Aguilar 
—should have had so unprepossessing a son. He had 
solaced himself with the reflection that Cruz was at least 
good -tempered and obedient; but as he regarded the 
young man now he became aware that there was at pres- 
ent nothing in his air to suggest either mildness or ac 
quiescence. 

Instantly Jesus Maria was sensible of two emotions— 
one, of anger that his decision should be thus opposed; 
the other, a furtive uncertainty as to the manner in which 
meat, meal, and tobacco were to be provided in case Cruz 
continued obdurate. Without Cruz's wages, without that 
monthly roll of the company’s scrip which financially 
passed current in town, how should the house be main- 
tained? It was a nice question, truly, when one considers 
that Jesus Maria himself was entirely averse to labor of 
any kind 

‘*My Cruz,” said Jesus Maria, moved to gentleness by 
a contemplation of the facts of the case,** you are silent, 
eh?” His voice was full and rich, and the heavy Spanish 
of the foot-hills rolled from bis lips with persuasive sweet 
ness. ‘ But you are glad with me, is it not so, that joy 
comes again to our house?” 

If he paused too suddenly for a fine effect, it was be 
cause Cruz had taken a-sharp stride toward the door, 
with an exceedingly ugly light under his brows. 

** Joy!” cried the young man. holding up on the thresh- 
old. He laughed harshly, and then turned and rasped out, 
in English: **Joy? No! My mother iss dead. You hear? 
—dead. I work for no new one. Me,I git out. Sabe? 
I git out quick. Dios, yes!—I quit.” 

There was no mistaking the lucidity of this statement, 
and in taking it in, Jesus Maria’s wrath flamed high 

**Ho!—you git out, eh?” he cried. Since Cruz had 
chosen to repudiate their native tongue, he, Jesus Maria 
Viguerie, would cope with the renegade in way he might 
elect. “ You quit,eh? Malhaya—I mean damn! Oh, I 
no fool, me!—I spik how you like! And Ido what I want 
if you like or if you don’ like. See? I marry me a wife, 
good, young, beautiful—” 

At this effective point there shrilled out a thin, exasper- 
ating laugh. Luisita, finding herself backed up by her bro- 
ther, had master:d her grief. Raye had conquered pain, 
and defiance now lurked in the very tilt of her plump 
cinnamon -colored chin. ‘‘ Beautiful!” gurgled Luisita, 
with her hands on her hips. ‘‘ Dios!—a poor thing like 
that!—and old. She will have more as twenty - seven 
year! She is of the wideness of my hand. Her air is 
raid. She hol’ herself so/” And Luisita, plucking up a 
prim mouth, drew her shoulders into a narrow space. 


STEP-MOTHER. 


** Yes, so she hol’ herself. Don’ I know? Haven’ I work 
for her father? Haven’ she learn me English? Ho!—I 
should belief it! All right. You marry her, then. Me, I 
go where my brother goes! Cruz, what you do, I do.” 

Cruz was still scowling, and his muttered “ Bien,” was 
not a particularly cordial avowal of delight in his sister's 
announcement. He allowed her, however, to grasp his 
arm firmly, aod in another moment they were stamping 
out through the dry ‘dobe yard to the paveless street, 

It was now something after sunset, and the peaks massed 
their peach-colored shoulders against a dim violet sky, 
while from their heights a cool wind stole crisply down, 
rustling in the dark scrub-oaks and pifions of the canyon 
which debouched on the village, and rioting over the sil 
very grama-grass of the plains beyond the Colorado camp. 
Loungers were gathered about the doors of the half-dozen 
saloons and stores. At the post-cflice, a pine shed with a 
single step before it, a crowd had collected in consequence 
of the arrival of the evening mail. Most of these were 
men, and as Cruz and his sister approached they had just 
separated a little in order to clear the way, that a woman 
emerging from the door might reach the street. 

She nodded here and there in a shy fashion as she made 
her way through the press. She was tall and very slight, 
with a pale, gentle face, and a curiously deprecating glance 
Her shoulders drooped a little, and she rested inertly on 
her hips in walking, as if the abstraction which held het 
face in a look of smiling reverie had left her too little 
strength for motion. As she came in sight of Cruz and 
Luisita, she started und drew a quick breath. It was they! 
—her two children to be—the son and daughter of Jesus 
Maria Vigueriec. Angeline White already knew them 
very well, those two. Five years since, her father had 
‘“‘taken up” a homestead on the verge of Aguilar, and 
in Angceline’s housekeeping duties Luisita Viguerie had 
for a moderate wage assisted. Luisita, even in her 
childhood, had not been a romantic figure, being of 
squat figure, with suggestion of Indian blood in her blunt 
young face; but there had never been a time in these 
years when Angeline had not seen something eminently 
picturesque in Luisita’s father. 

When he tore up to the gate of the White homestead, a 
superb lithe figure on a gayly caparisoned mustang, with 
the magnificent sweep of a silver-banded sombrero shad 
ing his bronze face and adding a richer darkness to his 
black hair and eyes, Angeline White had thought vague 
and misty thoughts of the Alhambra and Grenada, of the 
bounteous life of Valencia as depicted in alluring colors 
on the lids of raisin-boxes, and of Andalusian troubadours, 
who, in wide betasselled trousers, lifted in these tableaux 
their impassioned eyes to ladies in mantillas leaning coy 
upon the lattice of balconies above. 

Once she had ventured to ask Jesus Maria, ‘‘ Are you of 
Spanish parentage, Sefior Viguerie?”’ And Jesus Marie, 
much gratified, had said that the purest strain of Castile 
ran blue in his veins. He forgot for the instant that his 
father had been a peon, and that his mother, an aged Na 
vajo lady, even then resided in a mud hut five miles up 
the creek. Jesus Maria had a buoyant fancy, which re- 
quired merely as it were a whiff to send it to the empy- 
rean. 

Avgeline had thereafter not only regarded him with 
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added respect, but had also felt it her duty to spend some 
time in inducting Luisita into the mysteries of the Eng- 
lish tongue, She had never thoyght of Jesus Maria in any 
but an impersonal light. One does not, of course, regard a 
married man otherwise than impersonally, and, as one 
might say, in the abstract. But after the passing of Sefiora 
Viguerie things had changed. Jesus Maria had speedily 
rendered himself very personal and entirely concrete soon 
after he found himself obliged, for his own convenience, to 
take Luisita away to minister to his wants. In removing 
her from the White homestead, which, since Angeline’s 
father had also died, was fast lapsing into a state of nat- 
ural death, Jesus Maria had also abstracted his excuse for 
presenting himself at the house. His every visit there- 
after was a declaration. Yet, when he began making 
love, Angeline was dazed with the wonder of it. She had 
never had a lover; and he, this.being with little silver 
fringes up the sides of his legs, was enough like the An- 
dalusian troubadours to move in a mist of romantic prece- 
dent. Jesus Maria had lite English except the popular 
oaths and phrases which were curfent on the saloon 
porches; but oaths, discriminatingly applied, are no mean 
weapons in the hands of cupid. And, after all, the spoken 
word is littl. Angeline blushed and paled and sighed 
aud smiled. Jesus Maria, understanding this rhetoric, 
swore many things, and was considered eloquent 

One day when the postmistress, a shrewd, hard-headed, 
kind-hearted Western woman who had a friendly interest 
in the lonely, visionary creature, asked Angeline if she 
was ‘‘encouragin’ that there 'Soos Maria Viguerie,” Mixs 
White lifted rapt eyes and said, “I am going to be his 
wife.” 

Whereat Mrs. Holding uttered an amazed cry. ‘* You're 
crazy, Angeline!” she gasped. ‘‘ Why, he’s about as no- 
‘count and triflin’ a man as ever wore shoe leather! He 
‘ain't energy enough to pound putty. He don’t care for 
a thing in the world but to prance round on a bronco, 
or set in the sun smoking cigarettes, or play games in 
some of these bar-rooms—which, if ever I git a chance to 
legislate agin’ ‘em, won't I? Oh no! What you and he 
goin’ to live on?” 

“ Tdon't know,” said Angeline, absently smiling out on 
the bleached pliins 

* Well, if you don't beat the bugs!” trumpeted Mrs. 
Holding. ‘‘I've been votin’ for ten years, and I always 
brag women up whenever! git the chance. But I d’know 
how I can say the first word for your good sense. It's 
women like you, Angeline, that puts spokes in the wheels 
of progress. "Tis so.” 

“| know I'm not smart,” said Angeline, humbly, “ but 
Jesus Maria says it’s best that men should know most.” 

‘Know most! Why he don't know beans when the 
bag’s open! Well, just remember that I told you that a 
vine can't make an oak-tree out of a reed just by clingiu’ 
to it, Angeline.” : 

**No,” murmured Angeline, deprecatingly, ‘* but if the 
vine thinks its reed is an oak, both of ‘em are just as well, 
maybe.” At this juncture the evening mail had arrived, 
and Angeline had gone out through the crowd at the door, 
quivering with a pleased little sense of having replied ef- 
fectively to Mrs, Holding. It was in this moment of 
unwonted intellectual gratification that she beheld Cruz 
Viguerie and his sister coming up the street in the mellow 
grayness of the early evening, and at sight of them had 
felt a great tenderness welling in her sentimental heart. 
Doubtless they had been told of the happiness in store for 
them, and it was conceivable to Angeline that emotions 
similar to her own, struggling in those two apparently 
apathetic breasts, had deprived them of all power of ex- 
pression. For Cruz and Luisita, seeing Angeline, had 
certainly assumed a dogged blankness of visage, which 
could not otherwise be accounted kindly 

Angeline faltered. Then suddenly holding out her 
hand, she said, ** Luisita.” Upon which Luisita, instead 
of bubbling forth some sweet incoherence of felicitation, 
merely set a hard mouth and looked awny; while Cruz, 
barely pausing as Angeline intercepted the way, begun to 
plod on. Angeline’s hand dropped and she shrank back. 

** Santo Ciclo!” burst out Cruz to his sister, as they pass- 
ed. ‘ Why did you stop, eh? Holy Saint Dominic!—” 

“Ho! me?” shrilled Luisita, overflowing with tears. 
“Me stop? I did not. Oh, that I were dead and laid 

yonder on the hill!” Io truth, her distant gaze had not 
ae Luisita from observing the pain in ber teacher's little 
dim face. Some elementary impulse of loyalty had stirred 
in the girl when Angeline stood stretching forth that gen- 
tle hand, but the craft of the half-developed rose to stifle 
this instinct, as Luisita reflected that in the present state 
of things it would be disastrous to offend Cruz by any 
show of courtesy to Angeline, 

As days went on village gossip concerning the Vi- 
gueries subsided. Jesus Maria’s marriage had taken 
place early in the fall. The White homestead had been 
sold for a trifle to some courageous person undeterred in 
visions of abounding crops by the sterile actuality of his 

urchase. Angeline lived with ber husband in the 'dobe 
Kaos which his children had deserted under the shade 
of the cottonwoods planted round the church, and the 
pink print curtains, vewly hung in the deep-set front win- 
dow of her new abode, were not without gentle intima- 
tions that the life behind them was as rosy as Angeline 
had expected it to be, 

Jesus Maria, with glittering spurs on his morocco boots 
and an additional thread of silver gilt wherever his attire 
permitted it, stood often on the generous porch of French 
Guiseppe's place, and held forth by the hour to convivial 
friends upon the beatitudes of the conjugal life. The 

raceeds of the sale of the White homestead expanded the 
cous against which it reposed in an ever-diminishing roll, 
and the frequent libations which Jesus Maria poured into 
his being behind the saloon’s green baize doors also con- 
tributed to his spiritual exaltation. 

Those who were privileged to observe Sefior Viguerie 
in this expansive period of his life were bound to own 
that bappiness had touched him only toadorn. He looked 
surptisingly young and surpassingly handsome in his new 
clothes and high-heeled boots, al dean Mrs. Holding, see- 
ing him flash by her door on a bronco whose scarlet ro- 
settes left a red streak on the visual memory, could not 
deny his graceless charm. 

** He's as well favored as these big red cactus flowers,” 
she grimly owned to herself, “‘ but woe be unter the per- 
son that tackles him or them—needles ain't in it for the 
way they'll stick you. Poor Angie White! It wou't be 
jong till she realizes her cake’s dough!” 
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As the days shortened and the season of Colorado wind- 
storms set in, certain signs seemed to verify the post- 
mistress’s prophecy, Evidently that roll of money, which 
so sweetly accelerated the currents of Jesus Maria's being, 
had faded away after the manner of all material sources 
of joy. Mrs. Holding noticed that there was less tinsel 
about him, and though he still lingered around his old 
haunts, he was no longer attended by a throng of admir- 
ing compatriots, nor did the doors of French Guiseppe’s 
swing so often in his generous hand. 

**He’s got to the bottom of his pile,” surmised Mrs. 
Holding; and when she saw Angeline one day coming 
out of the company’s store, with an empty basket on ber 
arm and a look in her face as if she had been struck across 
the cheek, there was needed no tongue to tell Mrs. Holding 
that Sefiora Viguerie had asked credit and been refused. 

That night when Cruz Viguerie came to get his weekly 
re from the office Mrs. Holding beckoned him aside. 
** You and your pa still bad friends?” she inquired. 

Cruz's countenance, already as immobile as a slab of 
sandstone, seemed to discharge itself of every lingering 
vestige of expression. ‘‘I know of him nothing,” he 
said. 

“Huh!” ejaculated Mrs. Holding, observing him. She 
liked Cruz as much as she disliked his father, but she 
did not propose to sacrifice Angeline to this preference. 
** Now look here, Cruz,” she insisted, ‘‘ you no business 
settin’ yourself up agin’ his marryin’ like you do. He's 
got a wife enough sight too good for him. Though most 
women’s too good for the average run of men. I hain’ta 
great deal of use for men, Cruz Viguerie. They're either 
putty or ramrods, mostly. And I don’t know as the ram- 
rod kind like you is one bit better'n the putty kind like 
your pa.” 

Cruz expanded in an appreciative smile. ‘‘ Me?” he 
said, sweetly. ‘‘Oh, 1am not so, Sefiora ‘Olding! It is 
only that I min’ my own business.” 

** I dessay a mule thinks it’s mindin’ its own business 
when it balks!” sniffed Mrs. Holding. ‘‘ Anyhow, what 
I got to say is this, I've reasons for thinkin’ your ma and 
pa needs help, and I tell you right here that it’s your duty 
to help them.” 

Cruz maintained his calm smile. ‘‘ Me, I min’ my own 
business,” he repeated, gently. ‘* Buenas tardes, sefiora.” 
Despite his appearance of quietude, however, the young 
man was sensible, as he left the place, that his smoulder- 
ing anger at his father bad been fanned to lively warmth. 
“Hi! they are in need, eh? Bueng! What is it to me? 
For what I care, they may sleep in yonder test-pit and 
feed on mountain clay. They may warm themselves in 
the cold starlight that falls on my mother’s grave.” In 
the gloom and fervor of his bitterness, he strode on past 
the house of his aunt, where he and Luisita now lived, and 
still on until the low foot-hills, the black canyon, the tip- 
ple, the gathering of miners’ shacks, and the outlying mud 
dwellings of the Mexicans receded behind him into the 
night. Only the level prairies, illimitable and dark, were 
around him, and in them there was room for his mood, 
Perhaps some heritage of that aged Navajo woman living 
five miles up the creck was asserting itself in her descend. 
ant’s stormy breast; for a sauvage need of space rioted in 
Cruz, and he found himself oddly tranquillized with 
merely facing the wild wind in the open, while away off 
somewhere the lonely barking of « coyote struck upon him 
a kindred note of ferocity and loneliness. 

‘*T will think of these things no more,” he resolved, 
turning. ‘It is not 1 for a man to murder himself 
with anger. Dios! am tired as with running three 
shifts. I will go home and sleep.” 

It had grown still and cold, and the thin, icy air struck 
sharp in Cruz's face as he re entered the quiet town and 
crossed the little bridge over the Apishapa. Cold it was, 
and still—so still that, as he came in range of the church 
and caught a littl unusual sound somewhere at hand, he 
paused and gaveear. Surely it was a sound of weeping 
that reached him—a portentous intermittent accent of 
wailing, of distress! Cruz had a sensation of sudden hor- 
ror. For who does not know that since Vigiel shot the 
young ranchman herealout persons of unquestioned ve- 
racity have seen a headless spectre wandering along the 
creck?—a spectre in adismal winding-sheet, bearing a 
taper in its ghostly hand, and bewailing the fate that seut 
it unshriven into bale? 

Cruz Viguerie could now hear with his own ears the 
sobbing of the wraith, and as he heard it, his blood stood 
still. As to the taper, there was as yet—blessed Saint 
Aathone be praised!—no sign of any light. No light? 
Jesus! Mary! Joseph! No light? hat, then, was that 
sudden ray which just now shot, arrowlike, across the bard 
‘dobe at his feet? 

** Nuestra Sefiora! I vow thee all my life and four 
candles of wax—” But the prayer died on Cruz’s lips, 
and the rigor of his frame relaxed somewhat iu his sud- 
den perception that the light was nothing more unusual 
than a beam from a window hard by flashing between 
sharply withdrawn curtains. Oh, decidedly he, Cruz 
Viguerie, was becoming « fool! Ghosts? Vah! That win- 
dow was the window of his father’s house, and the rumor 
of weeping stole from within these well-known mud 
walls. 

Without formulating any design, Cruz moved toward 
the small casement. he curtains were still apart, and 
she who had thrust them aside, that she might send a pit- 
eously questioning glance into the night, stood where 
Cruz could plainly see her, before the fireless hearth ,cover- 
ing her face with her thin bands and breathing forth a sort 
of inarticulate misery. The limp cottons of Angeline’s 
attire hung close about her drooping figure. On her 
wasted temples the reddish hair shone eee, and her 
wrists were white as boves that have bleached long on 
the plains. There, in the small adobe-plastered room she 
stood, cold and wretched and forsaken, a picture so for- 
lorn in her solitude and despair that Cruz started away, 
ashamed to have seen her in that hour of desolation 

* Hola!” cried the young man. ‘I see how itis. They 
have sold all the rugs off the floor, They are poor in- 
deed. And he—he stays away where he can be warm 
and gay. He leaves her alone!” Certainly his mother 
was avenged. Yet as he realized this the feeling in the 

oung Mexican’s heart was, strangely enough, not in the 
least glad or triumphant. ‘‘ Villanous one!” he exclaim- 
ed, passionately. “Galgo! dog! scalavag! chump!” And 
having relieved himself of all the opprobrious epithets 
just then occurring to him, he turned and ran down the 
street. 
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In the gloom and quiet of the town French Guiseppe’s 
was still a centre of light, though the scene within can 
hardly be described as one of unhallowed revelry. Sev- 
eral men were playing cards at the tables in the cheerless 
room, brushing their elbows through the wet rings which 
their beer-glasses had outlined on the wood. A man lean- 
ing against the bar was telling with reiterated detail 
about a mule of his which had during the day, and 
French Guiseppe himself was unaffectedly yawning as lhe 
listened. When the door opened the sound was au event, 
and every one looked to see who had come in. Even 
Jesus Maria Viguerie, withdrawn behind the stove in an 
isolation that meant financial or spiritual depression, or 
both, lifted an inquiring eye. He was smoking, and his 
hat was tilted ominously over his face; nor did the sullen 
aspect leave him when he perceived that the new-comer 
was his son. 

**T have to speak to you,” said Cruz, approaching. 

** Son of a burro!” rejoined Jesus Maria, calmly. *‘ What 
do you want?” 

“*] want you to go home.” 

‘*Ha! you want me to go home! What leads you to 
think I care what you want, offshoot of the devil?” 

‘I have seen your wife. She was crying. There was 
no fire. She—” 

Jesus Maria dropped his Som. “Crying,” he said. 
“She is always crying.” He rose and followed Cruz 
outside. ‘‘ She suffers—yes. Me, | suffer too. But what 
can Ido? She is good, my Angelina, but she does not 
understand to make me comfortable. She tried, it is true, 
to get a class to teach at the school; but—rogues! fiends! 
pigs of Americans!—they would not take her because they 
had teachers enough; so she grieves, A woman should 
not grieve, eh, Cruz? It makes a man sad. Me, I think 
I will not go home to-night; I am very tender of hewrt. 
If she is still weeping I should feel bad.” 

‘*And where will you go?” asked Cruz, with placidity, 
almost with mockery. 

“Eh, my Croz. I will stay with you and Luisita,” 
said Jesus Maria, with engaging promptitude. ** Where 
my children are there it is best for me to be.” 

Cruz, under his hat brim, regarded his father with a 
kind of half - wondering, half-chastising gaze. Jesus 
Maria's superficiality was as hard to plumb as a boitom- 
less pit. Its fathomless quality gave Cruz a sense of 
mental dizziness. Presently he pushed his cap back and 
laughed a little grimly. 

*“Ohé! So you go where your children are? You 
choose to live henceforth with them!” 

He laid almost too vigorous a hand on his father’s arra, 
and added, in a deep voice: **Come then. Luisita and I, 
we live in the ‘dobe house where we were born. I took 
my sister there to-night before I came to find you. She 
dries your wife's tears. The sefiora will cry no more, for 
I shall see that things go well with her.” 

Jesus Maria, taken aback, nevertheless preserved that 
fine, if untutored, sense of dramatic fituess which had 
ever enabled him to transcend circumstances by comport- 
ing himself in harmouy with them. 

“Son of my heart!” he breathed, chokingly, as he let 
his weight go somewhat lax in Cruz’s hand, and indulged 
in a beatific vision of scrip in such renewed affluence as 
the young man's words presaged; ‘and I thought thee 
cold and wicked—thou, my one hope, who art all Jove for 
thy broken-hearted old father!” 

‘I am not all love for you—’y God, no!” growled 
Cruz, failing to respond to this tender outbreak. 

‘It is all one,” sighed Jesus Maria, sweetly, *‘ since 
your bosom melts toward my Angelina—ah, amadora! 
blessed wife!” 

**My bosom does not melt,” retorted Cruz, giving his 
father's form rather a rude impulse toward the mainten- 
ance of its own lalance. ‘‘ Hola,no. What I do, I do for 
myself. Sabe? I will not be made to suffer by seeing 
you make others suffer. Sube? I would like to feel good 
and see you feeling bad. Hi, yes. But if you—and oth- 
ers—have got to eat before I can swallow my own bread, 
then there is nothing for me but to feed you first. I am 
of evil heart, you see. I act only for my happiness.” 


THE CLASS OF 'NINETY-EIGHT. 


‘> charming Class of 'Ninety-eight, 
The fair, the bright, the clever, 
With eyes alight and brows elate 
From strife and high endeavor : 
The college doors behind them swing, 
They take up life and duty; 
For them to-day the glad bells, ring, 
The world is decked with beauty. 


The gallant Class of ’Ninety-eight, 
The lads of pluck and power, 

Who haste to man the ship of state, 
Who dare the darkest hour, 

Who love their land, and mean to show 
Their zeal to do her honor— 

The Class of 'Ninety-eight, aglow 
To pour their wealth upon her. 


Dear girls and men of 'Ninety-eight, 
Set free from days of study, 
With health and strength in mien and gait, 
With faces fair and ruddy, 
The commonwealth has place for you, 
She takes you from the college, 
And gives you toilful tasks to do, 
With skill and care and knowledge. 


God bless the Class of "Ninety-eight; 
The wide land lifts the chorus, 

God give this Class the happiest fate, 
God bless the banner o’er us! 

The doors of learning swing apart, 
The doors of stern endeavor 

Still open to the fearless heart, 
Nor shall they close forever. 
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OUR LIFE WITH OUR CHILDREN. 
IL—THE CHILD OUTSIDE OF THE HOME. 


CERTAIN little maiden had no brothers or sisters 

and no near relatives of her own age; but she bad 
grandmothers and grandfathers and aunts and uncles 
galore, and it was wellnigh impossible that all these older 
people, and her parents too, quite unconsciously, of course, 
should not make it difficult for their precious bit of femi- 
ninity to develop into a healthy, lovable woman. 

Yet, in spite of all the untoward conditions, in spite of 
the fact that a most important element in her wholesome 
unfolding—intercourse with little people of her own age 
in the nursery and at home—was altogether lacking, the 
little girl's upward growth was happy. It may have been 
that a kind Providence gave her especial thought; but 
the more probable reason was that influences outside of 
her home worked for good. Poor little tot! She had to 
depend peculiarly on those outside of her family circle 
und on foreign forces to educate her; and while we may 
not take into account bow helpful such influences are in 
the development of the child in the ordinary family, when 
we see their effect on such a child who has much to con- 
tend against in her home environment we realize their im- 
portance. 


It is unquestionably true that at home and in the nur- 
sery a child should lore the beginnings of life's great 
lessons; but the lessons that are acquired through the 
medium of good manners, courtesy, and hospitality are 
not trifling. It is true, too, that a little person learns the 
obligations devolving on a lady or gentleman more readily 
by mingling with those outside of the immediate family 
than in the household life. At home so much is taken 
for granted; of course unfailing politeness is always the 
rule, but it is hard for any of us to be punctilious about 
observing all the small social forms in our daily inter- 
course with those nearest to us, and it is unreasonable to 
expect our children to observe them in their family rela- 
tions with one another. But through intercourse with 
strangers in the home and abroad, in visiting, travelling, 
at school, and dancing-school, the little brain gets sug- 
gestions about social obligations that tend to bring about 
good results. 


In a household where the spirit of hospitality reigns, 
the constant contact with strangers and the attitude of 
the older members to outsiders benefit the smallest person 
in the family. To be truly hospitable one must be self- 
forgetful and self-controlled, and when it is an unalter- 
able law that at all odds one must be gracious and polite 
to those who come under one’s roof and to one’s board, 
ove soon learns, however tiny one may be, something of 
self-control and unselfishness. Here how much example 
teaches! How often we see a little boy, apparently care- 
less of manners when his parents are present to assume 
the responsibilities of the occasion, when he is left alone 
and feels the burden of host resting on his shoulders, act 
the part so graciously that the visitor misses nothing of 
the welcome peculiar to the house! 

Or when “mother” is indisposed, how naturally the 
little daughter of the Louse imitates the example of its 
mistress, aad taking her place at the head of the table, 
fulfils all the exigencies of the position with such grace 
and ease that her thoughtfulness leaves nothing to be de- 
sired! It is proverbial, indeed, that a child thrown en- 
tirely on his own resources away from home exhibits 
docility so unusual that others not initiated into the 
secrets of careful upbriuging ure wont to declare, ‘‘ He is 
always better anywhere else than at home,” not realizing 
that here, as in the other instances, the little person is en- 
deavoring to follow the precedent shown him, to live up 
to the standard of good manners prescribed at home, and 
to yield to the demands of noblesse oblige 


Quite as important as the lessons he learns through the 
hospitality of his parents is the experience a child gets in 
travelling, or when he is away from the accustomed home 
routine; then he discovers the meaning of adaptability ; he 
realizes that he is a very small part of the big mass of 
humanity, and a very unimportant member of society. 
He finds out that his comfort must wait on the conven- 
ience of others, that he must conform to what is good for 
the multitude, irrespective of his individual preferences; 
and as he gains mental stimulus from the contact with 
foreign surroundings, so he becomes better rounded and 
more fitted to meet the emergencies that life may preseut 
than if he remained quietly in the family circle. 

Then what are more valuable than the lessons a child 
learns in school life? However much the autocrat of his 
own household he may be, when he steps into the arena 
of school, and is judged by the severe standards peculiar 
to man- and woman-kind of a dozen years’ experience of 
the world, he will be found sadly wanting unless he is 
obliging and willing to ‘‘ give up.” Until he learns to be 
kind and unselfish he will never have a *‘ chum,” and as he 
begins to realize his isolation and unpopularity he will 
begin to think of others and to grow humble. 


Among other influences outside of the home that work 
for good is that of dancing-school, or, rather, of those 
admirable classes for dancing and deportment so much 
in vogue at present. Surely much that they teach is 
wholesome. atch the little boy who is numbered among 
their clientéle, and see how he is on the alert to raise his 
cap in acknowledgment of a greeting, and how cordial 
his manner of welcome is. He is quick, too, when he 
sees a uundkerchief dropped to pick it up. He never 
forgets to hc‘d open the door for his sister to pass into the 
room before him, and, in fact, without being in the least 
unmanly, he seems to be always thinking of others, and 
making the way pleasant for them. His sister, too, how 
gracefully she enters a room; in what easy, pretty atti- 
tudes she stands and unconsciously sexts herself without 
bringing into prominence angular arms and limbs; how 
politely and easily she receives « visitor or delivers  mes- 
sage! How free she is from awkward, self-conscious em- 
barrassment; and what promise she gives of developing 
into a graceful, courteous woman! 

We forget when we see such children that we ever be- 
lieved they must pass through an awkward age, and we 
hail with delight whatever influences have tended to en- 
courage such courtesy aud kindliness. Good manners. 
may not be the most important things in the world, but 
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a child as well as a grown person who has the reputation 
of being well-mannered is pretty sure to be also unselfish 
and thoughtful of others. 

Anna WENTWORTH SEARS. 


THE CORNELIA CHADWICK CARRIER. 


THE Cornelia Chadwick Carrier is the name given to 

a useful invention recently patented by Mrs. Chad- 
wick, wife of Commander Chadwick of the battle-ship 
New York. Mrs. Chadwick, who was a Miss Bleecker 
Miller, of New York city, bas always been intensely in- 
terested in every sort of invention that could be of aid 
to the sick, and naturally, being the wife of a naval 
officer, and of one who has always taken au interest in 
war and war appliances, she has made it a study to find 
out what could be done to alleviate the sufferings of the 
wounded. On our modern ships and in modern warfare 
the difficultics of attending to the wounded are practically 
much greater than they have ever been, and one of the 
hardest features to face has been the transferring of the 
sick and wounded to some place of refuge. Carrying the 
wounded on litters down the decks of a ship in action is 
an almost impossible thing; besides which the litters take 
up a great deal of room, and every inch of space is needed, 
so that only three or four litters at a time can be put 
where they might be available. The carrier which Mrs, 
Chadwick has invented takes up little room, and two or 
three hundred can be kept close at hand. 7 

The device is apparently very simple, and consists of 
heavy sail-cloth or canvas arranged in straps. When the 
straps are together they form what seems like a stretcher 
with hooks and straps at each corner; the hooks and 
straps are so placed as to enable two men to carry a 
wounded man, and also to carry him comfortably. The 
effect when the carrier is in use is somewhat that of two 
people making what is known as a chair, by clasping 
their hands together and the patient putting his arms 
around their necks, but in this case there is no putting 
of the arms around the neck. Instead, the wounded per- 
son is laid on the canvas, and the canvas straps go over 
the shoulders of the bearers. The straps are so arranged 
that the men have their arms absolutely free, either to 
hold up the wounded man better or to steady themselves 
in carrying down narrow gangways. The straps which 
go over the shoulders entirely support the weight of the 
man on the stretcher when the bearers are standing, and 
in this way make it possible for them to carry a great 
weight, and at the same time support the patient so that 
he is quite as comfortable as if lying stretched on a litter; 
and being in so compact a position, there is not the same 
danger of jarring as when a litter has to be borne down 
through narrow passages. 

Mrs. Chadwick’s invention has the approval of Surgeon- 
General Van Ruypen, who manifests great interest in the 
device, as have the other leading surgeons of the navy. 
When Commander Chadwick sailed he took with him 
several of these carriers on board of the New York, and 
the other ships of Admiral Sampson's fleet are also fitted 
out with them. It is thought that they will be used in 
police- work, and will eventually be employed in hospital 
ambulances as well. 


AT THE CHAPEL OF ST. ROCH. 


WENTY minutes’ ride on the Villere Street car from 

Canal Street, in New Orleans, tukes one to St. Roch’s 
Avenue down in the picturesque old Third District. In 
the extreme rear of the district the avenue opens into the 
cemetery enclosing the chapel of the same name. 

Why this chapel, rather than any other, should be so 
generally chosen by those who follow the old Catholic 
custom of making an annual or occasional pilgrimage to 
the shrine of some saint or saints can only be accounted 
for as a matter of individual preference on the part of 
believers. The multitude are, of course, as always, at- 
tracted by curiosity. 

But who cares for reasons when he can have romance 
and legend instead? And of these there is plenty and to 
spare. Guides and authorities about the place will tell 
you, when questioned, that it is the only chapel dedicated 
to St. Roch in this country, and that the patron saint is 
‘great to answer prayers,” pointing in evidence to the 
usual collection of crutches, sticks, plaster hands, etc., the 
grateful acknowledgment of those who have been healed 
of some infirmity through the agency of the saint, and to 
the little marble tablets, each bearing the single word 
** Merci,” or ‘*‘ Thanks,” and occasionally one with the in- 
scription ‘* Thank you, for ‘X. Y. Z’”—only these are 
not the letters used. 

The history of the place is briefly this: the chapel, 
which was built a few years before. was dedicated dur- 
ing the yellow-fever epidemic of 1878 to St. Roch, whose 
particular power is to protect from contagious diseases. 
Could each of us be given the power to choose of all the 
world one wish that would be granted, how many would 
be ready to name the one object that would truly come 
first of all? I forone could not. So I gave up trying, on 
a certain Friday afternoon, and let the golden moments 
slip by while breathing in the sweet atmosphere of peace, 
charged as it were with the incense of so many prayers, 
and vaguely wondered how many of those who knelt on 
the stone floor knew, or believed they knew, their own 
wants. And if each of the burned-out candle ends that 
lay forgotten on the table represented some definite “ some- 
thing,” to be given to the asker, what a busy day this must 
have been for the good old saint, even though he had a 
private secretary at hand to write down in a marble vol- 
ume with golden ink all names and petitions, with appro- 
priate ‘*‘ remarks” concerning the petitioner! Then how 
busy St. Roch must be for a long time afterwards looking 
after all of these matters! And yet people believe that 
saints and angels have nothing to do! The one item of 
husbands alone would craze any mere mortal! Now be 
it whispered that herein lies the meaning of those mys- 
terious lettered tablets, as well as the secret of a good part 
of St. Roch’s popularity. 8t. Roch is known afar as a 
stanch and unfailing friend of lovers. So Stefanie as- 
sures me, and she speaks from experience. 

Stefanie is the dearest little creole girl,with soft olive 
cheeks.and lustreless dreamy dark eyes which have puzzled 
many a stfanger. The faint trace of a foreign accent 
gives a peculiar piquancy to her talk, which is height- 
ened by charming little gestures and an occasional lapse 
into some French expression caught from grandmamma. 
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Stefanie is a true child of St. Roch’s. She lived in 
babyhood in the quaint cottage surrounded by the |ux- 
uriant growth of a garden shut in by a high rd wall 
from a narrow cross-street in the vicinity of St. Roch’s, 
Here she lives still with her grandmamma and young hus- 
band. The old cemetery had been her play-ground, its 
flowers and cold stones her toys, and her fairy-tales— 
that early romance we never forget—had been woven 
from its legends, until everything within the whitewashed 
walls was to her a symbol of some vision unseen by doubt- 
ing eye. 

t was late one Good-Friday afternoon when we turned 
into St. Roch’s Avenue, then lined with a variegated pro- 
cession. The common expression of fatigue bespoke long 
waiting for a place to kneel in the little chapel or at the 
stations. The air was filled with the perfume of crushed 
clover that, save for the narrow walk in the centre, car- 
peted the avenue. Even the little boys who stood with 
their sturdy brown legs planted in the marshy ground, or 
lounged upon the walk, where they carried on traffic in 
four-leaf clovers, looked drowsy and forgot to offer their 
wares. They had had a good day—to which fact the 
freckled-faced urchin we addressed testificd,as he glanced 
at the tin can in his hand, saying, ‘* Done sold all but two, 
but they is red ones.” 

“Oh, come! I'll show you where we can find them 
ourselves, just like these,” said Stefanie. ‘‘ Besides, it is 
wicked to sell your luck ”’—to the boy—“‘ and it doesn’t do 
anybody any good.” 

By way of reply, the urchin thrust his hand into his 
pocket and significantly jingled his nickels aud dimes. 

Farther on, inside the cemetery wall, is the spot where 
these ‘‘red ones” are said to be exclusively found. They 
are not really red, but ordinary green clover leaves—four 
leaves—and the centre is crossed by two delicate lines 
which the superstitious call the color of blood. 

‘It’s only here they are found,” said my guide when 
we reached the spot, ‘‘ and there are only a few, because 
the boys gather them to sell every day. They are better 
than the plain green ones for luck? Yes, when you find 
them yourself, or when somebody gives them to you. I 
have one I have kept for—oh, so long! Once I lost it; 
then everything went wrong, and I cried—oh, I was mis- 
erable! But I found it again, and now I keep it always 
in my prayer-book. No, I never could find them myself, 
It is no use to look!” she exclaimed, after a brief search 
down on her knees on the damp errth. ‘I used to look, 
look—I have no luck—me. And Emile could find hand- 
fuls, like those boys; but he dido’t sell them,” she added, 
reflectively. 

‘Emile was your cousin, wasn’t he?” I asked. 

** Yes, third—fourth; that was long ago, before he went 
away. But come, let us go into the chapel; we'll find 
room there now.” 

“* Not until you tell me about the red clovers.” 

“ Well,” she said, seating herself on the step of a tomb, 
**there are two stories. Some people say it is because of 
St. Roch. You know about that? No? Well, I didn’t, 
either, till some stranger told me about it; and I don’t like 
it so well—that is, I like my own way better. Anyway, 
I'll tell you that first. You know about 81. Roch? No? 
but you area heathen! He was a good man, long ago, in 
France. Of course he was good, because he was a saint; 
but then he was more than just good. He gave up his 
money and everything and made a pilgrimage; and every- 
where be went he drove away the plague, until there 
wasnt any more sickness in that place. Then when he 
went back home,after many years,nobody knew him; and 
his uncle, who was governor, put him in prison—I don't 
know for what—I forget that part. But when he died in 
prison they knew him by a birth-mark, which was a little 
red cross, like the one on the clover, near the heart. 

‘Now my story has nothing to do with history. 
about a poor girl who lived bere in New Orleans. She 
lost her lover. No, he didn’t die.” She answered my 
question vaguely. ‘‘That is, I never heard it that 
way. I never asked—but no, I am sure he didn’t die. 
And,” she continued, her features relaxing from the 
puzzled look caused by my interruption, ‘‘ she came out 
here to pray to St. Roch, and threw herself down here 
where we are standing. The next morning when they 
found her she had died of a broken heart, and all the four- 
leaf clovers that grow here since then are marked with a 
little cross in her blood. ‘That is why they bring good 
luck to—others.” 

The clovers still grow on the spot, Visitors may choose 
between the two versions; but I for one prefer Stefanie's, 
for it contains a moral—the oldest of all morals, the same 
old story of sacrifice. 

One buys at the little lodge at the gate a candle, and 
burns it before the altar while one’s prayer is being said. 

**I don’t believe you know how to pray,” Stefanie said, 
as we stepped from the gray of the chapel out into the 
glow of early sunset. 

So still was the air that hardly a leaf quivered in the 
vines that clambered over the walls. The crowd had 
scattered, and only a few stragglers remained in the 
chapel or near the gate. The hum of voices had ceased. 
From a distance came the lowing of cattle, and a few be- 
lated cows strayed through the marshy road that sepa- 
rates the old cemetery and chapel from the new ones in 
process of construction. 

We were quite alone when we reached the spot where 
the old well used to be. 

It was the same old Halloween game of seeing one’s 
true love in the well; only here no game, but «a solemn 
rite. The well was deep and narrow and high, so that to 
one leaning over it the water seemed very dark, and the 
shadows on it so vague that a vivid imagination might 
easily construe them into almost anything one wished. 

‘**Did you always see the same face, Stef?” I asked. 

She smiled mysteriously. ‘‘ You know it is only on 
Good-Friday that one must look. I used to come when I 
was very small, with grandmamma. mile was a mis- 
chievous boy; he always came with us, and when I would 
look in the well Emile would look over my shoulder—so 
—just for fun. But that didn’t count. Then I went to 
the convent, and didn’t come back on Good-Friday for— 
oh, so many years! 

““When I came home to stay I was a young lady, and 
we lived with my aunt, for grandmamma was very feeble, 
and aunt took me out with her. But I was ‘ méchante,’ 
as grundmamma says. I gave my poor aunt so much 
trouble. I was here, there, everywhere; nobody could 
tell what I would do next. I liked nobody—everybody— 
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until.my aunt was most crazy. One day I heard her say 
to grandmamma, almost weeping, ‘Me—I will be glad— 
yes—when that girl is married!’ But me? I thought of 
nething but fun, always of having fun. Yes, and one 
thing more—but that was very far away. I hadn't seen 
Emile since three, four years, and he was a great tall 
schoolboy then, and ugly and brown; but I hadn't for 
gotten, all the same, what we used to say—but who cares 
what children say? I didn’t then, I was so glad to be 
free from school. I cared for nothing but vexing aunt 
and teasing people who liked me, or pretended they liked 
me. I was ‘une petite diablesse,’ as N—— used to say. 
Once grandmamma heard him say it, and she cried after- 
wards, and told me that he was a wicked man, and begged 
me not to see him any more. Now I love my grand 
mamma, and even then I liked to please her. But I liked 
N—— too; and do you know,strange, but I liked him better 
than ever after she took such a dislike to him. He was 
so clever and kind and si gentil, Oh, don't you know ?— 
he was Américain—and he always had an air of looking 
more than he said. Now with a creole it is the other 
way: he says more than he means. But N—— was not 
so serious, either 

“ Aunt liked him too. She didn’t at first, but he made 
her like him, as he did everybody—everybody but grand- 
mamma; and aunt persuaded her that she was wrong, and 
made her promise that she would not talk to me against 
him. So after that she never did, but sometimes I would 
see the tears come to her eyes, and she would steal out 
without a word when his name was mentioned. 

“You say I was in love with this man! Mais jamais! 
You do not know. But I was jealous. Now you laugh; 
but wait till I tell you. You see,I had not cared much 
about Emile all this time, but I could not help thinking 
about him sometimes when I was alone, and then other 
times too. It was habit. I had alwaysthought of him if 
I had a good time; as soon as it 
was over I would begin to tell 
him about it—in my mind—or 
if I was vexed. That was at 
the convent. Then after I 
came out there was more to 
tell than ever before. All went 
well until February, when 
smile was to have finished 
school and come home. But 
February came, and no Emile 
Then I began to get anxious 

* Aunt never did like Emile 
She said he was wild, and—al! 
that. And she kept so busy 
telling me how bad he was that 
I couldn’t have forgotten him 
if I had tried. But what puz 
zled me was what kept Emile 
away after school was over and 
he was free to come home. I! 
used to think about it until I 
would get so worried I would 
almost cry, and I would be 
angry with myself for caring 
at all, and would go on and be 
wilder than ever, trying to 
make believe I didn’tcare. It 
was then that N—— used to 
come to our house more than 
ever, and I pretended that I 
liked him better than I did, be 
cause I knew that grandmam 
ma would write to Emile 

‘*At last Emile came home. He was so changed, so 
handsome; but,” with adeepening glow,** you know Emile 
He was the same, too, but grown, not like the one in my 
dreams; no, better—so much better, so much stronger and 
more real, that I forgot all about my old Emile for the new 
one. But, strange! it seemed to me that everything was 
somehow twisted about all of a sudden. Everybody was 
wrong, and nobody understood anybody else. “fmiie was 
changed; he seemed to grow sad, and he spoke to me so 
bitterly when we were alone. Then he began to talk of 
going away to live, and grandmamma would cry without 
any cause, and aunt looked worried, but indulged me 
more than ever. Then all at once I began to understand 
itall. Some words dropped by grandmamma; they were 
enougli—I could guess the rest. They had been planning 
about me for months, while I, little fool! was thinking of 
nothing but fun. And my foolishness nearly cost me my 
happiness, I assure you 

** One day Emile came to tell us good-by. 
ing away—where, he didn’t say 

‘** When I come back I shall find you a bride!’ That 
was alll remembered. What could I say? Aunt was there, 
and she smiled when he said it It was wicked of her, 


LIGHT BLUE 


He was go- 
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and the moment he was gone I tried to tell her so, but I 
couldn't say a word. I locked myself in my room and 
cried. Oh, I was wild! 1 tried to pack my things, for I 
wanted to go away. I hated my aunt who had been so 
kind to me, and I hated her big house uptown. I wanted 
to go back and take grandmamma to live in our little 
old home. Then while I was packing I opened an old 
box, and out fell my little red clover that I had lost 
for so long, and all my luck with it. I picked it up and 
kissed it. It reminded me of dear St. Roch, who used to 
help me long ago. Then suddenly I remembered it was 
Good -Friday. 

‘I dressed hurriedly, for it was late, and a long dis 
tance from home to St. Roch’s. But I persuaded grand- 
mamma to go with me. It was just such an evening as 
this, but later, when I left her in the chapel, after finish 
ing my prayer, and stole out to be alone. 1 always loved 
the place, and I had been so long away that a thousand 
dear memories came back : The day my hat fell into the 
well and we fished for it with hair-pins tied on to the ends 
of strings, and how troubled we were, until the care-taker 
came and got it out—not because I minded losing the hat, 
but because we were afraid people would not be able to 
see their true-loves if it persisted in. swimming on top 
until the next year. Then the day Emile found the red 
clovers, and gave me the one I lost for so long! That 
was the last time I had come to St. Roch’s; always before 
it had been with Emile. Everything reminded me of him. 
Oh, I was so miserable! I almost wanted to die, like the 
girl of the clovers. And I wondered, if I did die here, 
would red clovers spring up where I fell? I went and sat 
by the old well, and tried to laugh at my foolish thoughts. 
I don’t know how long I sat there, for I was very tired; 
but while 1 was waiting I heard a voice say, plainly, 
‘Stef !’ 

‘It wasn’t grandmamma’s voice—oh no!—I knew it 
well, and my heart thumped so loudly that I was afraid 
somebody would hear it. I rose”—a significant pause. 

** And looked around?” 

**No,” with an arch smile; ‘‘ I looked in the well.” 

“Oh, come; that wasn’t fair!” 

** Yes, but it was. I looked, and saw a face; there was 
no mistake this time. No, I give you my word, it was 
there, looking over my shoulder, just as of old. Oh, I was 
so happy then, and ever since—for there was no mistake 
any more. And that’s all there is to tell 

‘Every Good-Friday since then I come to St. Roch’s, 
not to pray—that is, 
not to ask for any- 
thing—but to bring 
an offering,and to tell 
my good old friend 
how happy I am.” 

A. R. Suurorp. 

















GOWNS AND 
HATS. 

i gowns de 
signed express 

ly for summer after- 
noon wear are espe- 
cially elaboyate this 
season, and although 
the skirts certainly 
fit closer at the top, 


i SH 


BLACK 


they flare well ou! 
around the foot 
A very charming 
gown of light blue 
muslin is made up 
over a silk lining 
It is trimmed with 
two rows of mousse 
line de soie ruching 
edged with narrow 
black satin ribbon ; 
these ruchings are 
put on in a zigzag 
fashion instead of 
straight around. 
The bottom of the 
skirt has an accord- 
ion-pleated flounce, 
edged and headed 
with a ruching 
The body of the 
waist is laid in very 
fine tucks, with a 
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BLACK 


AND WHITE HAT 


square yoke and high collar of pleated white silk. A 
bertha, made of a wide ruffle of mousseline de soie, is 
very effective, while the top of the sleeves stands out full 
under ruffles of the trimming. 

Made in the attached-flounce fashion is a dainty veiling 
gown trimmed with four rows around the apron of black 
and white ribbon. Around the flounce itself are six rows 
of the same trimming. The waist is tight-fitting in the 
back and at the sides; the front is loose and full, and is 
trimmed with bands of the ribbon to match the skirt. The 
sleeves are of the tight-fitting style, but have full puffs at 
the top, with ribbon and a ruffle of white embroidery. 
There are a belt, collar, and a bow on the left shoulder of 
bright satin ribbon. 

In pale yellow mousseline de soie is a most attractive 
gown, the skirt trimmed with eight rows of ribbon put ca 
like ruching. The body of the waist is also trimmed with 
this ribbon, and is made with a short basque, that adds 
greatly tothe smart effect. There are a yohe and vest of 
embroidered mousseline de soie, and the sleeves match 
the vest. The sash, which is tied in front, is made of 
mauve moiré ribbon, with the collar and shoulder-knots 
to match. These gowns are from James McCreery & Co. 

From Héléne are two smart little hats to be worn with 
summer gowns. One of yellow straw is trimmed with 
pleated chiffon of a cream white, and at the left side 
bunches of bright flowers and berries. The shape is not 
unusual, much like the sailor hat, but the coloring makes 
the hat distinctive. Another smart hat is of black straw, 
quite a fine braid, bound with black velvet, and trimmed 
with a quantity of white mousseline de soie ruffles edged 
with black velvet. At the left are two ostrich 


side 


plumes, a black and a white one, which are put on in a 
decidedly novel way. 
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WOMEN AND THE TOWNSHIP. 

N passing through some of our suburban 

towns often notices the attractive 
appearance of the small circles or triangles 
f ground which are formed by the inter 
section of streets or roads. Many of these 
have been planted simply with grass and 
shrubs, while others are decorated with taste- 
ful designs in flowers 

This improvement of the public ways is 
due in many to the energy of 
women who are working through the town 
improvement The park com 


o 


instances 


ssocintions 


mitiee, which is an important one in these | 
associations, has for part of its duty the care | 
of the little places, which are so often un- | 
sightly through neglect of the public authori 


ties 

Any woman of average taste may easily 
undertake work of this kind for her associ 
ation win the gratitude of the 
community by her effort to beautify and re 
deem from the encroachments of travel these 
miniature parks | 
beginning work of this kind will do 


wd Will soon 


from different 


anyles in thei: 


Om 
well to study the decorations of our city 
parks These will suggest much that is | 
ornate ind should economy be necessary, 
she will flud that the common flowers in 
use there will answer admirably her pur 
pose 

It is wise also to enlist the sympathy of 
some of the local florists. By engaging men 

| 


to care for the tri 
respective neighborhoods, the 


sections 


constituency of the association is enlarged, 


and often a little competition for good work | 


is created. If the town is small, it is more | 
economical to employ but one man for the 
evtire work 

The choice of flowers requires a little | 
judgment Cannas have been preferred 
because of their hardiness and rapidity of 
propagation. These, with a border of salvia 


or dusty-miller iu contrast with their deep 
green leaves, make a handsome display, and 
their lavish expenditure of beauty is pro 
longed through the cool days of autumn 
Our old familiar friend common gera 
nium, is not to be forgotten for some places, 
may utilize even a rock-work with 
a plenitude of vines for others. Hydrangeas 
and peonies of different have been 
suggested, and have the advantage in that 
they require to be planted but once and de | 
mand po care through the winter 

The neatness of a plot is of more impor- | 
tance than its style of ornamentation. A 
simple circle or oval of grass mown evenly 
and trimmed on its edges is much more satis 
fuctory than a neglected bed of flowers or 
shrubs. This keeping iu order will require 
a little more patience than did the designing 
in the fresh enthusiasm of May. One | 
must see that the gurdener has done his duty 
every week, not only in removing what has 
been necessary, but in giving the plants their | 
required amount of water. This is impor 
taut because plants in these public places are 
exposed to the dust which arises from pass 
ing vehicles, and do not get the beuvefit of the 
care enjoyed by the favorites in private 
garde ns | 

It for a woman who under 
takes this responsibility to have a committee | 
sufficiently large to assist in the work 

Each member may then take the super 
vision of a plot near her home and observe | 
its condition as she goes on her daily errands 
Any veeded work must be reported to the 
chairman, It is an easy matter to notify 
the gurdener. A monthly report of what 
has been done, with expenses incurred, should 
be sent the association 

This work is agreeable, and gives oppor 
tunity for the exercise of taste. The reward 
comes early in seeing the wilderness of 
numerous grass-plots redeemed from wheel 
ruts aud weeds, and blossoming into the 
beauty of the rose 


the 


aud one 


colors 


is necessary 


Satome G. Howe. 


FISH AND VEGETABLE 


SOUFFLES. 
Qo! FFLES are very dainty and appetiz 
" 


ing for luncheons, dinners, or teas, and, 

while not difficult to make, require care in 
preparing 

French cooks who are skilful in the art 
say that the essci.iiuls for a perfect soufflé 
are a quick oven and prompt serving, pre- 
suming, of course, that the mixing of the in 
gredients has been properly done. Soufflés 
are largely composed of the stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs, which must be added to the 
other articles a! the last moment, and careful- | 
ly mixed to avoid toughness, without detract- 
ing from the lightness. Before beginning to 
make a souffle, everything should be in 
readiness, an the work promptly done. 
Where the kitchen is not furnished with 
souffié-tins, a cake-pan with straight sides 
may be used, and should be thoroughly 
greased with fresh butter. In putting the 
souffié in, room should be left in the pan for 
rising, and a band of greased paper pinned 
around the top to support the soufflé as it 
rises 

Hot soufflés can be either baked or steamed, 
with equally good results, though, as there 
is always more or less shrinkage in this 
dish, more firmness is obtained by baking in 
@ moderate oveu 

After the pan is put into the oven it | 
should not be disturbed, as opening and | 
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shutting the oven door is sure to cause tie 
soufflé to fall. 

English cooks, after taking the soufflé from 
the oven, hold a heated shovel over it until 
it reaches the dining-room. A well-heated 
pan may be placed over the soufflé case or 
pan with a view to keeping it warm. 

All soufflés should be served immediately 
when taken from the oven 


Salmon Souflé.—Mix 2 ounces each of but- 
ter and flour together in a small saucepan, 
und set over the fire; add a pint and a half 
of rich milk, let come to a boil, stir in the 
beaten yolks of 3 eggs, with pepper, salt, a 
dash of cayenne, and a teaspoonful of tar 
ragon vinegar. ‘Take from the fire, and mix 
in carefully 34 ounces of cold boiled (or 
canned) salmon, which has been picked free 
of bone and skiu, and rubbed to a paste with 
the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Turn 
the soufflé into a greased tin or soufflé-case, 
dredge the top with grated bread crumbs, lay 
over bits of butter, and set into the oven to 
bake for thirty minutes, 


Oyster Soufflé (an English receipt).—Put 2 
ounces of butter into a saucepan, and set over 
the fire to melt; add a table-spoonful of sift 
ed flour, stir until smooth; thin with a gill 
and a half of cream and the liquor from a 
dozen oysters; let come to a boil, take from 
the fire, and season with salt, cayenne, and a 
teaspoonful each of anchovy essence and 
lemon juice. Have a dozen oysters cut in 
pieces (not chopped), and add with the yolks 
of 2 eggs; mix well, and carefully beat in 
the frothed whites of 2 eggs. Turn into a 
souffié-case, cover the top with grated crack 
er and bits of butter; bake in a hot oven 
for twenty minutes. When done, sprinkle 
the top with lobster coral and cayenne. 


Soufflé of Fish.—Take a pound of any cold 
boiled or baked fresh fish; pick free of bones 
and skin. Cook 2 table-spoonfuls of rice 
until very tender, pound in a mortar with 
an ounce of butter, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
pinch of cayenne, and the fish; rub through 
a strainer; add first the beaten yolks of 4 
eggs, and then the frothed whites of 3; stir 
the mixture very lightly; pour into one large 
or a number of small soufflé cases, and set 
into the oven to bake until light and slightly 
browned on top. Serve with brown sauce. 


Haddock Soufflé.—Take 5 ounces of dried 
haddock, put into a small pan, cover with 
warm milk, and set on the back of the range 
to soften. Dry and rub through a coarse 
wire sieve. Put a gill of sweet milk into a 
saucepan, and set over the fire to boil; rub 
an ounce of butter and a table-spoonful of 
flour together, and stir into the page | 
milk; season with a little sult, pepper, anc 
lemon juice. Drain the liquor from half a 
dozen oysters, and add; stir until the mix- 
ture boils, take from the fire, beat in the 
yolks of 2 eggs; have the oysters quartered, 
and add with the haddock. Beat the whites 
of 3 eggs, and mix in gradually. Grease 
one large soufflé-case or a dozen small ones, 
fill half full with the mixture, dredge with 


ApvIcE To Motruers.—Mks, W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 

{ Adv.) 





RIGID RULES ENFORCED. 
Verexinanies of the N. Y. Condensed Milk 
Co. examine cows supplying mik for the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Conden Milk, to guard 
against any contamination. Send for “In 
fant Health Information valuable to every 
mother.—{ Ac 


dv.) 
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Bevel-Gear 


Chainless Bicycles 
$125 












Make Hill Climbing 
Easy. 
Columbia 
Chain Wheels, $75 





POPE MFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 














cracker meal, lay over bits of butter, and 
bake in a well-heated oven. Serve with 
cream sauce. 


Lobster Soufflé (cold). — Take a quarter of 
a pound of cold boiled lobster and a table- 
spoonful of lobster coral, mix and rub 
through a sieve; add a table-spoonful each 
of thick cream and mayonnaise dressing, a 
dash of cayenne, half a teaspoonful of lem- 
on juice, and a gill of melted aspic jelly. 
Set on ice until the mixture begins to thick- 
en, add 2 table-spoonfuls of mayonnaise, a 
table - spoonful of chopped shrimp, and a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley. Beat the 
mixture until cold; fill little paper or china 
cases with it, and set on ice until firm. Gar 
nish the tops with chopped hard-boiled egg, 


aud serve. 


Cheese Soufflé.—Mix an ounce of butter 
and a scant table-spoonful of sifted flour to- 
gether in a saucepan, and set over the fire; 
add a gill of milk, a little salt, black pepper, 


and cayenne; let come to a boil, take from | 


the fire; beat in the yolks of 2 eggs, with 
2 ounces of grated cheese. Let cool slight- 
ly, and drop in the stiffly frotied whites of 
2 eggs, a spoonfulatatime. Grease a souf- 
flé-pan, pour the mixture in, dredge with 
grated bread crumbs, and Jay over bits of 
butter. 
take out, sprinkle with grated cheese. 


Spinach Soufflé—Take half a peck of spin- 
ach, pick it over, wash well, drain, and put 
into a saucepan without water; sprinkle with 
salt, and let steam fifteen minutes; take up, 
chop, and presg through a colander; add 2 
table-spoonfuls of cream, the yolks of 4 
eggs, a salt-spoonful of black pepper, and a 
dash of cayenne, with the beaten whites of 5 
eggs. Butter a soufflé-case, and turn the 
mixture in. Cover the top with grated bread 
crumbs and bits of butter, and bake in a hot 
oven. Serve witheggsauce. Asparagus or 
green pease may be used in making this souf- 
flé, in place fo the spinach. 
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Overalls 
For Girls! 


A practical playgarment for 
little girls. Protects the cloth- 
ing without interfering with 
healthful 









Made of best quality denim. turkey- 
red suspenders, pearl ‘utions, one 
pocket. and cut ext:a wide to accom. 
modate the skirte—the whole stitched 
in red—2 to 8 years, 6Be, 


Boys’ Overalls of denim, 
apron front. Suspenders 
have elastic web ends, 2 to 
16 yrs., 8e. 


hy 


Wa 


Jumpers 
4 


to wear with overalls, 4 to 12 
yrs. . 





Th-se are but examples of the many grecticns 
things at the “Children’s Store.” he cata- 
logue will tell you about the ochers. Sent for 
tc postage 


60-62 West 23d St., ]. Y. 
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PIANOS 


The best that skill, capital, and up-to-date methods 
can produce. All Important improvements in Reed 
Orenas have emanated from this Louse. The Mason 

famlin Pianos are characterized by the same 


ORCAN 


highest degree of excellence. New and most at 
tractive styles introduced this season. 


Catalogues, full particulars, and terms sent upon 
application, 


SOLD ON INSTALMENTS, IF DESIRED, 


Masons: Hamlin 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO. 





Set into a hot oven for five minutes; | 








Vor, XXXL, No. 2. 
If the Ayes” and « Noes” were Taken 
it would be found that a large majority of 
people who bought cheaper wheels found them 


more expensive in the end than the “best” 
would have been, the 





BICYCLE 


Price $60 
“DON’T MAKE A SECOND MISTAKE.” 
Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleve ndon. 





Were national! events, and 
made heroes of the euocessful con- 
testants, but none of them ever 
damped Into Popularity 
48 HAVE 
GARFORD, HUNT and BROWN 
SADDLES. 


More than three-quarters of the 
riders of America ride them be- 
cause of their superiority in Bewu- 
ty, Finish and Excellence of Work- 
manshi pear eens jals .— pe 
r a litios. ad for 
catalogs and booklets free. 








ia. 


AL PH PATING 


DRESS SHIELD 
It’s in the fluting. Try them t 5° { ‘x 


ers or sam- 
ple pair mailed for 2gc. Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 
226, 227, 228, 229 South St. New York. 





Harper's Catalogue, 


Descriptive list of their publica- 





tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 








$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. 0. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 
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LADIES’ STRAW SAILORS} |¢ i. « M. Redfern 


1898 SHAPES READY 





SHOWERPROOF GARMENTS 
for many years has circled 


a million skirts with wearing| # bd 
satisfaction. Cmonelle. 
“S.H.« M. Redfern” is the 
reigning queen of royal skirt} Each garment has a silk label 
binding. Iron durability.| gearing the word “Cravenette,” 
Soft, deep, beautiful richness. ae Soa a 


It cannot fade. It will not | fe ts stamped “Convencion” 


keep the dust and dirt. And | 
all this extra quality cian] They contain ao rubber, have 


but a few extra cents. | no odor, are porous to air, and 
a are hygienic. 
S.H.& M. is stamped on the back. Cravenette Cloths for sale in 
the Black and Colored Dress 
* samy? s Favorite! Goods Departments. 


REDFERN says: “ No 
dainty gown in fashion 
for 1898 is complete 


57 oie” |B. Allman 4 €o. 


wriP J DRESS sth $t., 19th St. and Sixth Ave. 
SLEEVE, 25 Cents. WAIST nooo 3 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 7 JA ‘ 


WAIST WITH SLEEVE, 50 Cents. COMPLETE COSTUME, 75 Cents. 


‘ All Patterns One Size Only—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money must accompany order. 
The publishers cannot agree to mail patterns in less than 3 days after receipt of order. 





Knox 
Hats 


All Mail Orders 
promptly executed. 
Send for 1898 Cata- 
logue. 








’ Hatter 
194 Fifth Ave. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel 


New York 








Smooth Straw, $5.00 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 
© CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS | 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 





No o Rubber, No Odor, Light, 
White, and Waterproof. - ~ 
It will out wear rubber and stock- 


fire, without ter ef ehemients: ARPER’S CATALOGU 


If your dealer hasn't them, send asc. . : 

to the Co. for sample pair. Sizes 1 to 7 thoroughly revised and classified, 
inclusive, nainsook and silk.white, black: will be sent by mail to any address 
Man’f'd by THE OMO MFG. CO on receipt of ten cents, 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. \: 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern, || Factory, Middietown, Conn. New York Office, 36 Canal St. 


&< 























Dear Sirs,— tee . sseeeeeee 1898 For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 


Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HAKPER’S BAZAR, of § Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 

s io . ly unchangeable and superior in 

: SLEEVE OF DESIGN No _ = ay quality. Demanded for finest 
oe ee attern of sieeve is not, in any Case, in- 

WAIST No ; cluded with that of the waist. costumes, yet inexpensive... . 


SKIRT o o No Look for Name on Selvedge. 


be — 
for which I enclose ............ ... -eeses Cont, | Dress Linings = and Dre Press Foundations 

























' 

4 Tieton: cissinnmocdcssove werstthester gueubun . Resembles the best quality Lining 

: ) Silks. Especially adapted fur Undere 
Addvens. ... Sci 5 skirts and Dress Foundations, 

: Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos, 83 and 84, page 51:7. 4 Mate in ali fashionable shades 

Hq Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. ; | ne pork ngens? 





ata Satetes | 























Popular Fiction for Summer Days 





Senorita Montenar The Story of a Play 


A Romance of Chili's Rebellion against Spain. By Arthur P. A Novel. By W. D. Howells. Post 8vo, 
Crouch. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. Cloth, $1 50. (Uniform with the Library 


A well-written and very entertaining romance of the war of Chilian independence Edition of W. D. Howells’s Novels.) 
which current events in Cuba help to make especially interesting. —Brooklyn Standard. 3 ; ; 

Mr. Howells’s progress in the field of American fic- 
tion has been so uniform, so consistent, so steadily in an 
upward direction, that to-day the announcement of a 


The Red-Bridge Neighborhood new work from his pen possesses all the elements of a f “ee 


literary event. 
A Novel. By Maria Louise Pool.  [\lustrated 
by CLirFoRD CARLETON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


mental, $1 5o. The War of the Worlds W. D, HOWELLS. 


Such stirring incident and such clever delineation of character Ly H.G. Wells. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 5°. 
as place Miss Pool indisputably in the highest field of American 


“0 age hee oy a An unusually vivid and effective bit of workmanship.— A cadem: 
characteristic fictionists.—Chicago Times-Herald. : p- weeny, London. 


Has beaten Jules Verne on his own ground.— Speaker, London. 





. . . 
MARIA LOUISE POOL. Spun-Yarn Ribstone Pi ppins 

Sea Stories. By Morgan Robertson. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, A Country Tale. By Maxwell Gray. Post 8vo, Cloth,Ornamental, $1 00. 

stew .¢ A tale as charming in its unaffected simplicity as it is in the tenderness with which 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

the author has pictured the children of the soil in their beautiful spot of earth, with its 

Short stories that are vigorous, ingenious, and terse enough to attract more than ordi- _ breezy downs, refreshing glimpses of the sea, and lanes winding between hedges fragrant 

nary attention. Astonishing in plot, vivid and simple and direct in style.—N. Y. Press. with flowers, —Philadelphia Press. 


Silence, and Other Stories 


By Mary E. Wilkins. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Four for a Fortune 


A Tale. By Albert Lee. Illustrated by F. C. Youn. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

A certain picturesque quaintness always colors her style, and her 
stories hold you fast and challenge your interest. 


Ghosts | Have Met 


And Some Others. By John Kendrick Bangs. With 
Illustrations by Newel, Frost, and RicHarDs. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Brilliant word pictures that are no less delightful because at times 
highly improbable.—Piladelphia Times. 


Dreamers of the Ghetto 
By I. Zangwill. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


As a study of the race the book is a noble contribution to literature; 
This book is a departure in a new field, and is written with a deft and as a mere collection of interesting stories it stands pre-eminent for its 
facile pen. It is extremely amusing. MARY E. WILKINS intensity, tenderness, and absorbing interest.—NV. Y. W orld. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New vork and London 
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I NANSEN 

Ir was in the early part of Febriary laet that, acting and ask for a ticket for Nansen. A man so fastidious 
under instructions from headquarters, Leet forth from — as he is in the matter of temperature, I reasoned, can- 
my office in London upon my pilgrimage to the net have left Londou at any one of their moderately 
shrines of the world's illastrions, ender= everv where warm stations, Where the temperature is most frigid, 
are interested in the home life of men whe have made there Nansen must have gone when leaving, he is euch 
themeelves factors in art, acience, letters, and hixt- rv, a stickler for temperatare. Wherefore 1 went to the 
and to these people I was commissioned to go. Bat Waterloo Station—it is the coldest railway station I 
one restriction was placed apon me in the pur-nit of know—and I asked the agent for a ticket for Nansen. 
the golden Notoriety, and that wae that I should -pare He secmed nonplussed for a moment, and to cover 


no expense whatever to attain my ends. At first this 
wasembarrassing. Wealth suddenly acquired always 
is. But in time I overcame such difficulties ne beset me, 
and soon learned to spend thousands of dollars with 
comparative ease 

And first of all I decided to visit Nansen. To see 
him at home, if by any possibility Nansen could be at 








home anywhere, would enable me to open my series 
interesting|!y I remembered distinctly that upon his 
return from the North Pole he had found my own 
people too cold for comfort I called to mind that, 
having travelled for monthe seeking the Pole, he had 
accused my fellow-countrymen of coming to see him 
out of “mere curiosity,” and I recalled at the same 


time that with remarkable originality he had declared 
that we heated our railway traing to an extent which 
suggested his future rather than hie past. Wherefore 
I decided to visit Nansen to hear what elee he might 
have to say, while some of the incidents of bie virit 
were fresh in onr minds 

The next thing to discover, the decision having heen 





reached, was as to Nanesen's whereabouts Nobody in 
London seemed to know exactly where he might be 
foul l asked the manager of the house in which I 














1 BOARDED A PUINE Bart. 


dwelt, and he hadn't an idea—he never had, for that 
matter Then I asked a policeman, and he said he 
theaght he wae dancing at the Empire, bat be waen't 
eure. Next I sought bie publiehere and asked for lie 


banker's address, The reply included every bank tn 


London, with several trust companies in France and 
Spal To my regret, we Americans hold none of bis 
surpina, 

But where do you send his letters 7" 1 demanded 
of hie publisher, in despalr 

‘Dr. Nansen has anthorized as to destroy them an- 
opened,” wee the reply. “ They contain nothing bat 
requests for his antograph.” 


* But your letters to him containing his royalties 
where do they go 7" 1 demanded. 
*We address them to him in our care,” was the 


hie we 
And then 7° I queried 

‘According to his ln-tractionsa, they are destroyed 
unopened,” sald the publisher, twisting his thumbs 
men itative 

It seemed hopelerns 

Suddenly 2) idea Mashed across my mind. Iwill go, 
I theught, to the coldest railway station in London 


his embarrassment asked, 

“ Second or third class 7” 

* First,” said I, putting down a five-pound note, 

** Certainly,” eald he, handing me a ticket to South- 
ampton. “ De you think you people in the States will 
really have war with Spain?” 

1 will net dilate upon this incident, Suffice it to 
@ay that the ticket man sent me to Southampton, where, 
he eaaid, I'd be most likely to find a boat that would 
carry me to Naveen. And he was right. 1 reached 
Sjwjcktewjch within twenty-four hours, and holding, 
ax I did, letters of introduction from President McKin- 
ley and H. M. Queen Victoria, Kichard Croker and 
Majer Pond, Mr. Nansen consented to receive me. 

He lived in an Eequiman but on an ice-floe which 
was passing the month of March in the far-famed 
Maelstrom. How I reached it Heaven only knows, 1 
frankly confess that Ido not. I only know that under 
the guidance of Svenskjold Bjonstjon I boarded a plain 
pine ryaft, euch as the Norwegians use, and war 
piiddjled ont into the seething whirlpool, in the 
midst of which was Naneen's more or less portable 
cul tage 

When I recovered I found myself seated inside the 
cottage, which, like everything elxe in the Maelstrom, 
was waltzing about as if at a military ball or West- 
chester County dance 

* Well?” said my host, looking at me coldly. “ You 
are here. Why are you here ?’ 

“ Mr. Naween?” said 1. 

* The very same,” said he, taking an icicle ont of his 
vest pocket and biting off the end of it. 

“The Polar Explorer?” I added. 

“There is bat one Naveen,” waid he, brnehing the 
rime from hiseyebrows, “ Why ark foolish questions? 
If I am Nansen, then it goes without saying that I am 
the Polar Explorer.” 

“Excuse me,” 1 replied. “I merely wished to 
know.” And then I took a one-dollar bill from my 
purse. “ Here, Mr. Nansen, is my dollar. That is, I 
understand, the regalar fee for seeing you. 1 should 
like now to converse with you. What is your price 
per word?” 

“ Have you spoken to my agents ?" he asked. 

*“ No,” said I 

“Then it will only cost von $160 a word. Had you 
arranged through them, 1 should have had to charge 
you $200. You see,” he added, apologetically, ** 1 have 
to pay them a commiseion of twenty per cent.” 

“TL understand that,” said 1. “I have given public 
readings myself, and after paying the agent's com- 
mission and travelling expenses I have invariably 
been compelled to go back and live with my mother 
for six monthe.” 

“ Miss Witherup,” said Nansen, rising, “ you did not 
intend to do it, and I therefore forgive you, but for the 
moment you have made me feel warmly toward you. 
Please do wot do it again. Frigidity is necessary to 
my bueiness. What can I do for you 7” 

“Talk to me,” said I 

He immediately froze up again. ‘What about 7” 
said he. “The Pole?” 

“No,” said I. “ About America.” 

“IT cannot !" he cried, despairingly. “I do not wish 
to dwell upon my sufferings. If I told about my 
American experience, people would not believe ; they 
would rank me with Manchausen, my sufferings were 
eo intense. Let me tell of how I lived. on Esquimau 
dog chops and ice-cream for nineteen weeks.” 

“Pardon me. Mr. Nansen,” eald 1, ** bat I can't do 
that. We Americans know all about the North Pole 
Few of us, on the other hand, know anything about 
America, and we wish to be enlightened. What did 
you think of Chicage ?” 

“Chicago? H'm! Let me see,” said Nansen, 
tapping his forehead gently with an ice-pick. “ Chi- 
cago! Oh yes, l remember; it was a charmingly cold 
city, full of trulley-ears, and having a newly acquired 
sabway and a public library. 1 found it a beautiful 
city, madam, and the view from the Bunker Lil! 
Statue of Liberty was enperb, looking down over 
Blackwells Island throngh the Golden Gate out into 
the vast, trackless waste of Lake Superior. Yee, I 
thonght wellofit If I remember rightly, we took in 
$1869 at the door.” 

| wae sorprived at his command of details, and re- 
solved further to test his memory, 

“ And Philadelphia, Mr. Naneen 7” 

“ A superb city, considering ite recency, as you say 
in BEnglieh. | met many delightfal people there 
Senator Tom Reed received me at his palace on Euclid 















DINED WITH THE OanINET. 


Avenue, if I remember the street t; the M of 
the city, Mr. McKinley, gave me a dinner, at which I 
sat down with Mr, Cleveland and Mr. Van Wyck, and 
Mr. Bryan and Mr. Pulitzer, and other members of his 
cabinet; and in my leisure hours I foand the theatres 
of Philadelphia most pleasing, with Mr. Jefferson sing- 
ing his nigger songs, Mr. Manefield in his inimitable 
skirt-dancing, and, best of all, Mr. Daly's Shak aT = 
ian revivals of ‘‘ Hamlet" and “ Othello" with Miss 
Oh yes, Miss Witherdown—” 


coldly. 

“Excuse me, Witherup,” sald the great explorer. 
“Oh yea, Mies Witherup, | found America a most de- 
lightful country, especially your capital city of Phila- 
delphia.” 

“ Herr Nansen,” sald I, “ are yon as accurate In your 
observations of the North Pole as in your notes of the 
States as expressed to me?” 

“ Neither more nor lees so," said he, somewhat un- 
easily, | thought. 

“Bat yon have drawn a most delightful picture of 
the States," said I. “1 think all Americans will be 
pleased " your reference to the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment at Chicago, and Mayor MeKinley's cabinet at 
Philadelphia. 1 the other hand, you spoke of intense 
suffering while with us.” 

* Yes,” said he, * I did—because I suffered. Have 
you ever trayelled in your own country, madam ?” 

“IT am an American,” said I. “ Therefore when I 
travel I travel abroad.” 

*“ Then you do not know of the privations of Amer- 
ican travel,” he cried. “ Consider me, Nansen, com- 
pelled, after the delightful discomfort of the Fram, to 

ave to endure the horrid excellence of your Pullman 
service. Consider me, Nansen, after having subsisted 
on dogs and kerosene oii for months, having to eat a 
breakfast costing a dollar at one of your American 
hotels, consisting of porridge, broiled chicken, deviled 
kidney, four kinds of potatoes, eggs in every style, 
real coffee, and buckwheat cakes! Consider me—” 

* Nansen ?” I inquired. 

“ Yeu, Nansen,” said he. ‘Consider me, Nansen, 
used to the cold of the arctic regiotis, the arctic perils, 
having to wake up every morning in an American 
hotel or an American parlor-car, warm, without peril, 


THE LITTLE SPANIARDS REQUEST. 
"Twas a little Spanish laddie, 
And I traly pitied him, 
For he had a lot of spirit 
That was daily growing dim. 


And he loved his ancient country 
As we Yankees love our own, 

And was loyal to the other 
Little lad upon the throne, 


But he had to sit in quiet 
Kvery day throughout the war, 
Avd not a thing that happened 
Could the chap go cheering for. 


And he'd ask a jot of questions 
Every time the news came in; 
“ But, daddy,” enid the laddie, 
* Don't us Spanish ever win ? 


“T would like it jnat to win once. 
Don't you think that if I wrote 

To the great big Yankee general 
He would let me have one gloat 7 


“I do not think it's fir,” said he, 
*'Mid all the din and noise, 

That all the crackers shonld be set 
Off by the Yankee boys. 


“ And if it’s true they're all of them 
Jost pige, as some do aay, 

Oh, daddy, won't you give me one 
Fat piggie Christmas day?" 




















‘wn. NANSEN ?” Baty 


comfortable, without anything whatsoever to growl 
about.” 

“It must have been devilish,” said L 

“Tt was,” said he. 

* Weill, Mr. Nansen,” I put in, rising, “ you can stand 
it. You are cold enough to stay in Hades for forty- 
seven years without losing your outside garments. 
How much do I owe you ?” 

* Fifteen thousand dollars, please,” said he. 

I gave him the money and swam away. 

* Good-hy,” he cried, as I reached the outer edge of 
the Maelstrom. “I hope, next time I go to America, 
that I ehall meet you.” 

oe 1y thanks,” said L “When do you expect to 





com 
* Never,” he replied, ** Deo volente!" 
Charming chap, that Nansen. So warm, you know 


A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE. 


* Looky here, Dinks!”’ growled the manager of a 
Missouri village opera-house, addressing the pro- 
prietor of the “ Greatest Double Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Company, which wil! visit your city this season, sup- 
porting two Little Beas, two Topsys, two Unele Toma, 
and twelve—count them—twelve genuine man-eating 
Siberian blood-hounds, and carrying its own realistic 
special scenery, and presenting a very fanny after- 
piece at the conclusion of the drama.” “ Your show 
8 all right enough in most particulars, but your Simon 
Legree is the worst I ever saw in my life, and I've seen 
handreds of "em—hanged if he ain't simply worthless! 
Why, blame it, he can't act a lick in the road, and he 
makes up to look more like a harmiess spring poet than 
the rippin’, rampin’, murderous villain of the grand 
old historic drammer!” 

“I know all about that,” replied the showman, 
“But there is a reason for it. Tell you how it hap- 
pens. We have been touring Oklahoma for quite a 
spell, and our first few Legrees were so strong and 
played the part «o correctly Urat the audiences got car- 
ried away with their work, and forgetting that they 
were merely acting, shot "em, one afier another, 
A first-class Legree didn't lust more than three or 
four towns at most, and it got to be beth mighty in- 
convenient and expensive to be importing a new Le- 
gree every few days, simply to have him aseassinated 
just about the time he got well settled down to his 
work. So at last, ae a measure of precaution, I got 
this fellow, who is so thundering poor an actor that 
they never even think of hating him.” 


a oo 


**T am afraid this growing craze for golf is going to 
have a marked jpfluence upon our future politics,’ ob- 
served the deep thinker, after thinking thoughtfully 
for some moments. “When a mon hat won about 
five hundred silver cups in the course of a yeur it is 
apt to make him an advocate of free coinage.” 


CONSISTENT. 


SHK SAID SHE'D GO WITH HIM CONTENT 
THROUGH TROUBLE DIRE AND PAIN, 
Yer ALL HER SMILING SWEETNESS WENT 
Becausk THEY MISSED THE TRAIN! 











